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” ihe by “Ha isgivings ” asked an intimate, be-| never weary of watching the dashing and boiling of| distinct form of a dolphin ¢ome out of the light. It 
RETROSPECT whey W now rose | the dark green waves, from the was of ‘dolphin, the oxy ones that 
' Or tremendous in, its magnitude, “Have you no misgiv- | ship’s side; and I know of no motion so gladsome as|on the voyage. Many a flying fish darted from the 
, ings now?” I had none, and it was well, If I had | that of riding the high billows in a brisk breeze. ‘The | crest of one wave into another, Many a minuét did 
WESTERN TRAVEL, |had such as would have made me draw back iz the last| captain pointed out to me the first of the monsters of | Mother Carey's chickens trip, with their slender web- 
‘ moment, what a world of good should I have foregone! | the deep that I ever saw; a large blackfish, tumbling | feet, on the momentary calm left’ between’ two 
ae ; Not only what knowledge, but what a store of imagery! | about joyously by itself in the stormy sea, now throw- | Many a shining visitér came up'from the lowest deep'to 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, What intense and varied enjoyment! and, above all,| ing its thick body forward in ungainly gambles, and | exchange glances and be gone. 1 soon found it was in 


AUTHOR OF “ SOCIETY IN AMERICA,” ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY,” ETC. 


PREFACE. 


Wuen I finished niy late work on Society in 
America, I had not the most remote idéa of 
writing anything more on the subject of the 
New World. I have since been strongly 
solicited to communicate more of my personal 
narrative, and of thelighter characteristics of 
men, and incidents of travel, than it suited my 
purpose to give intheother work. It has also 
been represented to me that as my published 
book concerns the Americans at least as much 
asthe English there is room for another which 
shall supply to the English what the Ameri- 
cans do not want—a picture of the aspect of 
the country, and of its men and manners.— 
There seems no reason why such a picture 
should not be appended to an inquiry into the 
theory and practice of their society ; especial- 
ly as I believe that I have little to tell which 
will not strengthen the feelings of respect and 
kindness with which the people of Great Bri- 
tain are more and more learning to regard the 
inhabitants of the Western Republic. I ha¥e, 
therefore, willingly acceded to the desire of 
such of my readers as have requested to be 
presented with my Retrospect of Western 


Travel. 
H. Martineau. 


THE VOYAGE. 
“ When the sun dawn’d, gay and glad, 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 
But when the night-wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day’s voyage more, 
We sang together on the wide sea, 
Like men at peace on « peaceful shore ; 
Fach sail was loosed to the wind so free, 
The helm made sure by the twilight star, 
And in a sleep ascalm as death 
We the vo from afar 


‘Paracelsus, Partriv. 


Tue packet-ship in which my passage was taken, 
the United States, Captain Nathan Holdrege, was to 
have sailed from Liverpool on Friday, the 8th of August, 
1834, at eleven o'clock. At half past ten my fellow- 
traveller and I, with our friends, were on the way to the 
dock, in some doubt about our departure, from the wind 
being directly against us, when we met a gentleman in. 
terested in the sailing of the vessel, who told us that we 
inight turn back, as the captain had given up all hope of 
getting out of port that day. This was uncomfortable 
news enough. We hadbidden farewell to many friends, 
half the pain of parting was over, and there was little 
pleasure in having it all to go through again. 
We resolved to proceed to the dock, to put our lug- 
gage on board, and see for ourselves the true state of 
affairs. It was not very agreeable. The deck was en- 
cumbered with water-casks and chests; the captain was 
fidgeting about, giving his orders in a voice rather less 
placid than ordinary; a great number of inquiring 
persons, who had come down to see us off, had to be 
told that we were not going to-day, and why; and 
several of the American passengers were on the spot, 
looking very melancholy. They had entered the 8th in 
their journals as the day of sailing, brought down their 
portmanteaas, paid their bills at. the hotel, and taken 
leave of Boots and chambermaid, Here they were left 
with four-and-twenty dreary and expensive hours upon 
their hands, and who knew how many more than four- 
and-twenty ? One declared that the wind appeared as 
if it had set in against us, and he should not be surpris- 
edif it was a week before we sailed. ‘Their fate was so 
truly mournful, that I was ashamed of feeling any dis- 
comfiture on my own account, domesticated as I was 
in the nearest and dearest of homes next to my own. 
Our disconsolate acquaintance among the passengers 
Were invited todispose of their evening with us ; and we 
returned to tell the children, and everybody whom we 
met, that we were not gone, and wherefore. Of course, 
we presently recollected several reasons why it was well 
that we hadanother day. ‘There were two letters which 
it was highly desirable I should write from Liverpool 
rather than from New York ; and the children had never 
before found leisure to show me the cupboards and 
shelves where they kept their playthings; so that, if 
the wind had been fair, I should actually have gone 
Away without seeing them. 
We sauntered all the afternoon in the Zoological 
Gardens, and, as we returned, caught each other look- 
ing up at every weathercock we passed. In the even- 
ing our visiters dropped in, each ready with a specula- 
tion as to how the wind would be to-morrow. 
On the morrow the weathercock told no better news; 
And a note was on tlie breakfast-table which informed 
Us that there was no chance of our sailing that day. I 
Was now really sorry. Tt was Saturday; andI feared 
my host would write no sermon if I remained to keep 
his household in an unsettled state. Our seadresses, 
too, would not serve for a Sunday in Liverpool, and our 
books and work were all on board with our wardrobes. 
The tid ings were therefore welcome which were brought 
early in the forenoon, that the captain had engaged a 

steamboat to tow us outto sea. By eleven o'clock the 
Carriage of a friend was at the coor, with bouquets of 
flowers, and baskets of grapes and other acid reftesh- 
ments, which it was thought might be welcome gt sea. 


what friendships! When I now look back upon what 
I have gained, and at how small an expense of peril and 
inconvenience, I cannot but regard my setting foot on 
board ship as one of the most fortunate acts of my life. 

When we arrived at the dock we found there was 
really to be no further delay. The knots of friends, the 
crowds of gazers were gathering ; the steamer was hiss- 
ing and puffing in the river, and the song of the sailors 
was heard, as they were warping our ship out of the 
deck. In a few minutes we and the other passengers 
were requested to step on board. I first carried my 
flowers down to my state-room, intending to hide them 
there till we should be out of sight of land, when an 
apparition of fresh flowers upon deck might be more 
than commonly welcome. I then took my station by 
a window of the roundhouse, whence I could see all 
that passed on shore without being much seen. ‘Thence 
I could observe my brother and sisters speaking to each 
other, and pointing out things which I could easily in- 
terpret. It occurred to me that I could send them one 
more token, by means of the little waves which rolled 
away from the sides of our ship, and washed the pier on 
which the crowd was standing. I threw out a rose at 
a moment when I caught a watchful eye; and I saw it 
borne, after many vagaries, directly under their feet.— 
Suddenly I missed them from the spot where they were 
Standing, and supposed they were quite tired (as they 
well might have been), and had gone home. But it 
was notso. They had withdrawn only in order to se- 
cure front places at the extreme end of the pier, whence 
they might watch us yet longer than from their former 
station. There they stood, as long as we could distin- 
guish any forms from among the crowd. ‘Then three 
cheers were exchanged between the crew and the shore, 
and the passengers strained their eyes no more. 

The greater number then went below to make ar- 
rangements in their staterooms; and afterward ensued 
the ceremony of introducing the company to each other 
on deck. Our number was twenty-three, six of whom 
formed the party to which I belonged ; or, rather, so it 
seemcd to ourselves before we went on board. The dis- 
tinction was afterward forgotten, for the company as- 
sembled was, with two or three exceptions, so exceeding- 
ly agreeable and so wonderfully congenial, considering 
how accidently we were brought together, that we min- 
gled completely as one party. We had among us a 
Prussian physician; a New-England divine; a Boston 
merchant, with his sprightly and showy young wife; a 
high-spirited young South Carolinian, fresh from a 
German university ; a newly-married couple, whose sta- 
tion was not exactly discoverable while on board, but 
who opened a public-house soon after their arrival in 
New York; a Scotch major, whose peculiarities made 
him.the butt of the young men; an elderly widow lady ; 
two amiable young ladies; and a Scotch lady, “ of nq 
particular age,” but of very particular placidity and 
good-humour; and a youth out of Yorkshire, who was 
leaving his parent’s roof for the first time alone, and 
who was destined never to return to it. The number 
was made up by English and American merchants; 
young men so accustomed to pass between Liverpool 
and New York, that the voyage was little more to them 
than an expedition to Primrose Hill is to a cockney. 

The cold dinner and drinking of healths customary 
on the day of sailing succeeded. ‘Then there was the 
library to look over, and trial to be made of a seat on the 
rail, whence we could see the dim shore as we glided 
smoothly along in the wake of the steamer. By the 
time it was dusk the latter had performed her engage- 
ment. We saw the payment handed over, and the shaking 
of hands of the two captains, and then she disengaged 
herself from us, and began ploughing her way to the 
north coast of Ireland. We felt very helpless when she 
was gone, the little wind there was being unfavourable. 
There was so little, however, as to allow us novices a 
night of sound sleep at the outset. 

On Sunday we crept along in almost a calm, having 
a glimpse of the dim outline of the Isle of Man in the 
morning, and being still in sight of Holyhead in the 
evening. To me it was a day of luxury: for, jaded as 
I had been with business and novelty, there was no cir- 
cumstance of the voyage that I valued so highly as the 
impossibility of receiving letters or news for three 
weeks or a month. The gliding on thus in a calm, 
with time to think and be still, was all that I wanted ; 
but the Americans, who had home on the horizon before 
them, and longed to be at rest there, looked grave on 
this inauspicious beginning of their transit, ©n Mon- 
day, however, they felt, from another cause, a good deal 
worse. The wind had freshened, but I believe nobody 
cared which way or how fast it blew us. The only 
meal at which I was not present was that of Monday’s 
dinner. I can testify to the breakfast and tea being 
quiet and sad enough, with a sprinkling of languid pas- 
sengers at table, and a knowledge of how wretched all 
the rest were in their rooms. 


On Tuesday began my experience of the pleasures 
of the sea. ‘The wind had freshened to a strong breeze, 
which had so rocked us in our berths that I rose mise- 
rably ill, I was strongly persuaded of the necessity of 
exertion in seasickness, of having fresh air, and of get- 
ting out of the way of the sights and sounds of the cabin ; 
and I therefore persevered in dressing and going up to the 
deck. ‘There was the captain, with only one passenger 
to talk with, and heartily glad at the prospect of another 
being convalescent. He seated me on the rail, where 
I kept my eyes away from the helpless invalids who 
were strewed about the deck, and in half an hour I was 
quite well. We were careering along in most exhila- 
rating style. The wind was so strong as to put the 
wearing a honnet out of the question. I had happily 
been furnished with a sort of cap, which no lady should | 
go to sea without; a black silk cap, well wadded. With 
the head thus defended, and a large warm cloak, a lady 
may abide almost any weather, and avoid the désagre- 
mens and unwholegomeness of the cabin. My eye was 


now rearing its forked tail perpendicularly as it prepared 
to dive. 
My flowers did not disappoint my expectations — 
They were still quite fresh on the Wednesday, when, 
as we were out of sight of land, I carried them up to 
the deck, and gave each passenger one, that being pre- 
cisely my supply. I never saw flowers give so much 
pleasure before, exeept in cases of long confinement from 
illness, ‘Ttuly they were very like a message from 


In two ot three days more all but two ladies and one 
gentleman had settled themselves into the routine of sea’ 
life. It was very desirable that they should do so, as on 
the 15th we were still little more than three hundred 
miles from Liverpool. It would have been dismal to 
add idleness and unsettledness to the discouragement 
caused by such a beginning of our voyage. r mode 
of life was very simple and quiét; to me, very delight- 
ful. I enjoyed it so much that I delayed beginning my 
letters home till we had been a week at sea, lest I should 
write. some extravagance which I should afterward 
have to qualify or retract. None of my subsequent ex- 
perience, however, has altered my feeling that a voyage 
is the most pleasant pastime I have ever known. 

The passengers showed themselves upon deck some 
time between seven and nine in the morning. Each 
one either made his way to the binnacle to see for him- 
self what course we were upon, or learned the important 
intelligence from some obliging individual who held the 
fact at the general service. We all asked the captain 
at first, but soon discontinued the practice when we 
found that favourable answers were likely to be rare, 
and how it must vex him to tell us every morning that 
we were scarcely getting on at all. 

After a brisk morntng’s walk upon deck, no one was 
sorry to hear the breakfast bell. Breakfast was the 
most cheerful meal of the day. If ever there was any 
news to tell it was then. The early risers could some- 
times speak to the sluggards of a big fish, of a passing 
sail,/of a frolic among the sailors. I was asked once 
by a passenger, in a tone whose laziness cannot be con- 
veyed on paper, “What, did ye see the whale this 
mornin’ ?” 

“No, It came at four o’clock, when I was asleep; 
but the captain promises to have me called next time, 
whatever the hour may be.” 

“ What, d’ye want to see a whale ?” 

“ Yes, very much.” 

“ Well, but I dare say you have seen a pictur’ e’ one.” 

It was not. apparent te him that this was not an 

After breakfast, the gentlemen who kept journals pro- 
duced their writing-cases in the cabin. The ladies sat 
in sunny or shaded places on deck, netting, making ta- 
ble-mats, or reading, or mounted the railing to talk or 
look abroad. I had a task to do, which is a thing that 
should be avoided on board ship. I had a long article 
to write; and nothing else would I do, on fine morn- 
ings, till it was finished. It is disagreeable writing in 
the cabin, with people flitting all about one. It is un- 
wholesome writing in one’s state-room in the month of 
August. The deck is the only place. The first care, 
after breakfast, of my clerical friend the New England- 
er, was to find me a corner where the wind would not 
blow my paper about, where the sun would not dazzle 
me; and where I might be quiet; and then he took his 
seat béhind the roundhouse, with a row of children 
from the steerage before him to do their lessons. I 
wondered at first how he would teach them without 
books, slates, or any other visible implements of instruc- 
tion; but when I saw him get. a potatoe, and cut it in- 
to two and four parts, to show the children what halves 
and quarters were, I was assured he would prosper with 
them. And so hedid, They went to school to excel- 
lent purpose; and I dare say they will send back grate- 
ful thoughts all through their lives upon the kind gentle- 
man who attended to them on the voyage. 

For some time I was daily baffied-in my purpose of 
writing by the observation of persons who seemed not 
only entirely ignorant of the process of composition, 
but very anxious to learn it. Not only did the children 
from the steerage spy from behind chests and casks, 
and peep over my shoulder, but the inquirer about the 
whale was wont to place himself directly in front of 
me, with his arms akimbo, and his eyes fixed on the 
point cf my pen. Somebody gave hin a hint at last, 
and I was left in peace. By two o'clock, when the 
deck began to fill again after luncheon, my head and 
eyes had had enough of writing, and I joyfully mount. 
ed the rail. If I wanted to watch the sea undisturbed, 
I held a Shakspeare in my hand. If I carried no book, 
somebody came to talk, What fleets of Portuguese 
men-of-war did we see at those hours! I hardly know, 
whether these little mariners of the deep are most beau, 
tiful when gliding, rich in their violet hues, along the 
calm sunny surface of the summer sea, or when they 
are tossed about like toys by rough dark waves, One 
day, when I was exclaiming on their beauty, a young 
lady, industriously working at her table-mats, observed 
that it was very odd that she had crossed this. ocean 
three times, and had never seen a Portuguese man-of- 
war. I concluded that she had never looked for them, 
and asked the favour of her to stand by my side for one 
half hour. She did so, and saw three. I strongly sus- 
pect that those who complain of the monotony of the 
ocean do not, use their eyes as they do on land. It 
seems to be the custom at sea to sit on deck, looking 
abroad only when the sun is setting, or the moon rising, 
or when there is a sail to be speculated upon, Some 
of the most beautiful sights I caught were when no 
one else was looking down quite into the deep, the only 
way to see most of the creatures that live there. One 
day I was startled, while thus gazing, with an exces- 
sive radiance, like an expanse of brilliant rainbow, far 
down in ‘the sunny deep under our bows. My excla- 


vain to call people'to look. “These ‘sighits are’too tran- 
sient to be caught otherwise than by watching. “When 
a shoal of porpoises came 'to'race with.the ship, eve 
one on board was up on the ‘rail to see; soll be Sad 
rating sight it is, when the ship is going before’ the 
wind ina rough sea, and the porpoises dart visi 
through the midst of: a billow, and pitch, and rise, ar 
cross each other’s path, swiftly and orderly, without 
ever relaxing their speed, till they are tired of play. It 
is impossible to help having a ‘favourite among the 
shoal, and watching. him with an interest and admira- 
tion which, upon consideration, are really ridiculous, — 
The most generally interesting sight, perhaps, was 
a sail; and we were never a day’ without seeing one or 
more. Sometimes three or four seemed to be peeping 
at us from the horizon. - Sometimes’ our ship and 
another were nearing each other almost all day. Once 
or twice I was startled with a sudden apparition of one 
close at hand, with all her sails set, black in a streak of 
moonlight, when I went up to bid the sea good-night. 
One morning early I found the deck in a bastle, from 
a ship having made signals of distress. “A ship in 
distress !” everybody began shouting. “A ship in dis- 
tress !” cried I to the ladics in the cabin, one of whom 
came up muffled in a cloak, and another with her 
nightcap under her bonnet, rather than miss the ro- 
mance of the seene. The hearts of the novices were 
all ready to bleed; the faces of the gentlemen began to 
wear, in anticipation, an expression of manly compas- 
sion, as we hung out our colours, shortened sail (one of 
the first times we had been going right on our course), 
and wore round, while all the people of both ships gath- 
ered on the decks, and the. captains brandished their 
trumpets. She was French, and her distress was that 
she had lost her longitude! Our good captain, very 
angry at the loss of time from such a cause, said they 
ought to have lost their heads with it, shouted out the 
longitude, and turned imto our course again, The la- 
dies went back to finish their toilet in an ordinary 
mood of sensibility, and tie French went on their way, 
we may conclude, rejoicing. ; 
A distant sail was one day decided to be a merchant 
ship from the south of France, to everybody’s apparent 
satisfaction but mine. I had a strong persuasion that 
she was not French, but felt how presumptuous it 
would be to say so. 1 watched her, however; and, at 
the end of three hours, directed the captain’s attention 
again to her. He snatched tis glass, and the next 
moment electrified us all by:the velremence of his di- 
xections te. the helmsman .and_others.of the crew. It 
was a rival packet-ship, the Montreal, which had left 
Portsmouth four days’ before ‘we sailed. We were in 
for a race, which lasted three days, after which we lost 
sight of our rival, till she reached New York after us. 
Our captain left the dinner-table three times this first 
day of the race, and was excessively anxious throughout. 
It was very exciting to us all. We concluded, after 
fair trial, that she beat in a light wind and we ina 
strong one. Some weeks after “our landing I fell in 
with two passengers from the Montreal, who described 
the connterpart of the scene we had beheld as having 
taken place on board their ship. There had been the 
same start of surprise on the part of their captain, who 
had also left the dinner-table three times; the same ex- 
citement among the passengers; and the same conclu- 
sion as to the respective sailing merits of the two yes- 
sels, 
From four to six we were dining. Some of as felt 
it rather annoying to be so long at table; but it is a 
custom established on board these packets, for the sake, 
I believe, of those who happen to find the day too 
long. Such persons need compassion, and their hap- 
pier companions can afford to sacrifice something to 
their ease ; so no one objects openly to devoting two of 
the best hours of the day to dinner and dessert. ‘The 
rush up to the deck, however, when they are over, 
shows what the taste of the majority is. One after- 
noon the ladies were called down again, and found in 
their cabin a surprise at least as agreeable as my flowers, 
A dessert of pines and grapes had been sent in by a 
gentleman who found that a friend had put a basket of 
choice fruits on board for his use, but who preferred 
favouring the ladies with them. He was sent for to 
preside at the table he had thus spread, and was not a 
little rallied by his brother passengers on his privileges. . 


-Thege things secm trifles on paper, but they yield.no 


trifling amusement on a yoyage. Our afternouns were 
delightful; for the greater number of the forty-two 
days that we were at ea, the sun set visibly, with more 
or less lustre, and all eyes. were watching his decline. 
There was an unusual quietness on board just about 
sunset. All the cabin passengers were collected on one 
side, except any two or three who might be in the rig- 
ging. ‘The steerage passengers were to be seen looking 
out at the same sight, anid probably engaged as we were 
in pointing out some particular bar of reddened ¢lond, 
or snowy mountain of vapours, or the crimson or gol- 
den light spattered on the swelling sides of the billows 
as they heaved sunward, ‘Then came the last moment 
of expectation, even to the rising on tiptoe, as if that” 
would enable us te see a spark more of the sun; ahd 
then the revival of talk, and the bustle of pairing off to 
walk. ‘This was the hour for walking the deck; and, 
till near teatime, almost the whole company might be 
seen parading like a school. I never grew very fond 
of walking on a heaving floor, on which you have to 
turn at the end of eyery thirty paces er so; but it is a 
duty to walk on board ship, and it is best to de it at th's 
hour, and in fulland cheerful company, 
After tea the cabin was busy with whist and chess. . 
parties, readers, and laughers and talkers,. On.damp 
and moonless evenings I joined a whist party;,butmy 
delight was the deck at this time, when I had it all to 
myself, or when I could at least sit alone in the stern. 
1 know no greater luxury than sitting alone in the stern 
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MROWN'S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


the helmsman, and dights of beauty meet the eye where-| , ‘Penthily, getting sunburnt. Remedy , not to look in | and be refreshed; but né one would listen to me. | needs soon.come to an end... Some show of prepams; 
Behind, thelight fromthe | the/glass, They,wwere ill: got the eaptitin’s leave to- fasten | to land was this day made, and a lively bustle: 
~~ W@leams upon ‘the deck; dim, shifting lightsand shadows | ‘These are all that I ean allow from my own expe- | myself to the post of the binnacle, promising to give no| on the first hint from the captain. He went yr 


ma between. Th 
the'sea afar. In our 


put the full sails ‘the sky, look 
e young. moon drops silently into 
is ‘a tong train of pale fire, 
ually renewed as we hiss through the dark waves. 

On such a quiet night, how startling isa voice from the 
deck, or a shout of. lau from .the cabin! .More 
than once, when I:heard the'voices of children and the 
barking. of a.dog from the steerage, I wholly forgot. for 
the moment that I was at sea, and, looking up, was 
struck breathless at the sight of the dim, gray, limit- 

Jess-expanse,... Never, however, did I see the.march of 
the night so beautiful over hill, dale, wood, gr plain, as. 
ever the boundless sea, roofed with: its complete arch. 

. The inexpressible silence, the undimmed. lustre, the 
steady, visible motion. of the sky, make the night what 
nowhere be on land, unless in the midst of the 
Great Desert or on a high mountain-top, It is not the 

_ lear still nights alone that are beautiful. Nothing can 

, be mote. chilling to the imagination than the idea of fog, 
_.yet Ihave seen exquisite sights,in a night fog; not 
in a pervading, durable; mist,,but, in such a fog as is 
-eommon. at sea, thick and driving, with spaces through 


which the moon may shine; down, making clusters of 


_ silvery.islands.on every side. This, was an entirely 
, Mew. appearance to.me, and the white archipelago was 
a spectacle of..great beauty, Then, again, the action 

of the ship in a strong night-breeze is fine, cutting her 

ssteady way. through the seething .water, and dashing 
. them from her sides so uniformly and strongly, that for 
half a mile on either hand the'sea is as a white marble 


floor gemmed) with. stars; just like a child’s idea of 


_ “the pavement of the heavenly courts.” Such are the 
hours when all that one has ever known or thought that 
is. beautiful ;comes .back softly and mysteriously ; 
snatches of old songs, all one’s first loves in poetry and 
in the phantasmagoria of nature. No sleep is sweeter 
than that into which one sinks in such a mood, when 
one’s spirit drops anchor amid the turbulence of the 
outward world, and the very power of the elements 
seems to shed stillness into the soul. 
_. There must be many a set-off against such hours, 
_ however, or the whole world would be rushing to sea. 
‘There would be parties to the Azores as'there now are 
.to Rome, and people would te doubling the Capes as 
_they now cross the Simplon. There are disagreeable 
hours and days.at sea; whule days, when tke ship rolls 
80 as to. stop employment in; the cabin, and the rain 
pours down so as to prevent any weary passenger from 
~ putting out his head upon deck ; when the captain is to 
be seen outside, in his seacoat, with the water streaming 
from his nose, chin, hat, and every projection of his 
_ costume; when every one’s limbs are aching with keep- 
. ing himself from tumbliag over his neighbour; when 
the tea and coffee are cold, and all that is liquid is 
spilled, and everything solid thrown out of its place. 
The. best thing to be done on'such days is to sit in the 
_ roundhouse, each one well wedged in between two, the 
balustrade in front, and the wall behind; all as lo- 
_quacious as possible, talking all manner of sense or 
nonsense that may occur; those who can joke, jok- 
_ ing; those who can sing, singing ; those who know any 
new games, teaching them. This is better than the 
_only other thing that can be done, lying in one’s heav- 
ing birth; better, not only because it is more sociable, 
but because there is a fairer chance of appetite and 
sleep after the exercise of laughing (be the laughter 
about anything or nothing) than after a day of uncom- 
fortable listlessness, 
A calm is a much less disa ble affair, though it 
is not common to say so. A dead calm affords a fine 
opportunity to the gentlemen for writing and reading, 
‘and to the ladies for the repairs of the wardrobe. Sew- 
ing, which { think a pleasant employment everywhere 
‘else, is trying to the head at sea; and many omissions 
and commissions may be observed in the matter of cos- 
tume, which the parties would be ashamed of on land. 
The difference afier a calm is remarkable: the cap. 
borders are spruce; the bonnets wear a new air; the 
gloves are whole ; the married gentlemen appear with 
eomplete sets of buttons and rectified stocks, The 
worst quality of a calm is that it tries tempers a little 
too far. If there be an infirmity of temper, it is sure to 
come out then. At such a time there is much playing 
of Shuffieboard upon deck, and the matches do not al 
ways end harmoniously. “You touched mine with 
your foot.” “I did not, I declare.” “ Now, don’t say 
so,” &c., &c. “You are eight,” ‘ No, we are ten.” 
“TI can show you you are only eight.” “Well, if you 
can’t count any better than that,’ and so on. After 
three days of calm there may be heard a subdued tone 
of scolding from the whist party at the top of the table, 
and a stray oath from some checkmated person lower 
down; and while the ladics aré brushing their hair in 
their cabin, certain items of information are apt to be 
given of how Mr. A. looked when the lady’s partner 
turned up tramps, and how shockingly Mr. B. pushed 
past Mr. C. in going up the cabin to dinner. The first 
breath of favourable wind, however, usually blows all 
these offences away, and temper turns into their right 
course with the ship. Y 
I had heard so much at home of the annoyances on 
board ship, that I made a list of them at the time for 
the consolation of my friends at home, who were, I sus- 
pected, bestowing more compassion upon me than I had 
any title to. find them noted down as follows :— 
‘Next to the sickness, an annoyance scarcely to be 
exaggerated while it lasts, there is, first, the damp 
clammy feel of everything you touch. Remedy, to 
wear gloves constantly, and clothes which are too bad 
to be spoiled, In this latter device nearly the whole 
‘company were so accomplished that it was hard to say 
whe excelled. 

Next, want of room. The remedy for this is a tight, 
orderly putting away of everything ; for which there is 
plenty oftime.. 

Thirdly, the candles flare, and look untidy from run- 
ning down twice as fast as they burn. Reinedy, to go 
out of the way of them ; to the stern, for instance, where 
there are far better lights to be seen. 

- Fourthly, the seats and bedsare all as hard as boards : 

.a grievance where one cannot always walk when one’s 
limbs want resting with exercise. Remedy, patience. 
Perhaps air-cushions may be better still. 

* Fifthly, warning is given to be carcful in the use of 
water. Remedy, to bathe in seawater, and drink cider 

Sixthly, ider is apt to get low. . Remedy, take 
to soda-water, ale, hock, or claret. iran! 

Seventhly, the seraping of the deck sets one’s teeth 
on edge. For this I know of no remedy but patience ; | 
for the deck must be scraped. , 

Eightly, the rattling, stamping, and elittering over- 
head when the sails ate shifted in the night. Remedy, 


the dead. The state of our cabin was intolerable; the 
crashing of glass, the complaining voices of the sick la- 
dies, the ereaking and straining of the ship; and, above 
all, the want of air, while the winds were roaging over 
head. I saw no necessity for bearing ali this; sq, sick 
as 1 was, 1 put my clothes on, swathed myself in enc 
cloak, and carried up another, wicrewith to lash myself 
te something on dock. 


rience. Some people talk of danger, but Ido not be- 


have called aship a prison so often; that’ the sdying 
seems to have become current, But, in my idea, the 
evils of a prison are thé being coerced by another per- 
son's will; the being disgraced ; the  bemg excluded 
from: the face of ‘nature; and the being debarred from 


much complained: of. 
A bad captain must be the worst 


else dreamed of speaking to him. 
you.” 
now 
“ Speak, then, sir, and be quick, if you please.” 
because of the milk.” 


to-day. 


the passengers, talking one day at dinner of percussion 


costume of the army. 


dred and twenty miles N. W. of the Azores. On the 


readers of monthly periodicals in which we were in- 
terested, and to our families, who were doubtless fancy- 
ing us on the point of landing, we were not far from 
where we were a week ago. We had had beautiful 
weather, but every variety of with 
The nm to flag. novels were 

was all done; and shuffleboard 
and chess will not do for ever. The captain began to 
send up an occasional whet of cherry bounce to the la- 
dies before dinner. For my own part, I was finishing 
my writing, and finding my first leisure for books; and 
I found myself forgetting New York, and losing sight 


the sea. We were now scarcely half way. The turn- 
ing point of the voyage came the next day in the shape 
of a storm. 

Before I went on board I had said that I should like 
to behold a storm as fierce as we could escape from 
without fatal damage. Some passenger repeated this 
wish of mine (very common in persons going to sea for 
the first time) in the hearing of the mate, who told the 
sailors; who, accordingly, were overheard saying one 
afternoon that I had better come on deck, and see 
what I should sce. My clerical friend took the hint, 
and called me hastily, to observe the crew make ready 
for a squall, I ran up, and perceived the black line ad- 
vancing over the water from the horizon, the remarka- 
ble indication uf a coming squall, The sailors were 
running up the shrouds to get the sails in. The second 
mate was aloft, in the post of danger, his long hair 
streaming in the wind, while with us below all was 
calm. The sails were got in just in time. The cap- 
tain did not come down to dinner. Orders were given 
to “splice the main-brace ;” for the crew had been 
handling the ropes since four in the morning. I saw 
them come for their grog, and then wait for what might 
happen next. By sunset the sky was tremendous; the 
sea rising, the wind moaning and whistling strangely. 
When I staggered to the stern, to bid the sea guod- 
‘night, according to custom, the waters were splendidly 
luminous. Floods of blue fire were dashed abroad from 
our bows, and beyond, the whole expanse sparkled as 
with diamonds. 

All night the noises would have banished sleep if we 
could have lain quict. There was a roar of wind; the 
waves dashed against the sides of the ship as if they 
were bursting in; water poured into our cabin, though 
the skylight was fastened down. A heavy fall was now 
and then heard from the other cabin ; some passenger 
heaved out of his berth, After five hours I could hold 
in no longer, and a tremendous lurch tossed me out up- 
on the floor, where I alighted upon my thimble and 

scissors, the ottoman {I was working (and which, I had 

felt confident, was far enough off), my clothes, books, 

and the empty water-bottle. All these things were lying 

in a wet heap. I traversed the ladies’ cabis to explore, 

holding by whatever was fastened to the floor, The 

only dry place in which I could lie down was under the 

table, and standing was out of the question; so I brougl:t 

a blanket and pillow, laid down with a firm hold of the 

leg of the table, and got an hour’s welcome sleep, by 

which time the storm was enough to have awakened 


‘There, all was so glorious thet I iam 


liéve there is rpore than in travelling on land, Some, otten scene, 


society, employment, and. exercise,. None of these. ob- h 
pines apply toa ship as a residence. As for the one | more like water than it 
point of resemblance, the being unable to walk a nfiile 
or more out and back again, of how many persons is 
this the voluntary. choice, who were never either in a 
prison or a.ship?. I would never take the responsi- 
bility of recommending any elderly, or nervous, or un- 
travelled persons to put themselves inte a place which 
will not, keep still, nor anything ‘in it, for a month or 
six weeks, and from which they cannot get out; but I 
cannot think the eonfinement, by itself, anything to be. 


of annoyances, 10 
judge by contrast from the comfort we enjoyed under 
the government of an exceedingly good one. We had 
all great faith in Captain Holdrege as an excellent 
sailor; and we enjoyed daily and hourly proofs of his 
kindness of heart, and desire to make everybody about 
him happy. It was amazing with what patience he 
bore the teazings of some who were perpetually want- 
ing to-know things thst-he could not possibly tell them ; 
when we should be at New-York, and so forth. The 
gentleman who unconsciously supplied the most mer- 
riment to the party waylaid the captain one busy morn- 
ing ; one of the first when there had been anything for 
the captain to do,and he was in such a bustle that nobody 


“Captain,” said the gentleman, “I want to speak to 
* Another time, sir, if you. please. I am in a hurry 
« But, captain, 1 want to speak to you very much.” 
“Captain, I am very glad you have a cow on board, 
« Hum,” said the captain, and went on with his busi- 


ness. 

‘@ne Sunday morning, when we were on “the Ban’ss,” 
this gentleman came to me with a doleful face, to tell 
me that he thought we should have been at New-Y ork 
I found that he had actually expected:this up 
to the night before, because he had been told, previous 
to sailing, that we should probably spend our fourth 
Sunday at New-York. It was proposed to tell him 
that we should probably be in the Pacifi¢-by the next 
morning, to see whether he would believe it; but I be- 
lieve the experiment was not ventured upon. Some of 


caps, asked him whether they were used in a regiment 
of which be had frequently spoken. He replied that he 
did not know, as he had nut inquired much into the 
By the 23d of August we were only about one hun. 


1st of September, when our thoughts wandered home- 
ward to the sportsmen all abroad in the stubble, to the 


of all I expected to see beyond it, in the pleasures of 


stum-|shrugged. “The cider, ale, soda-water, and claret were 


trouble, and there I saw the whole of the never-to-be. 
We were lying in the trough of the sea, and the roll- 
ing was tremendous. The captaia wished to wear |: 
round, and put out a sail, which, though quite new, was 
instantly splitto ribands, so that we had to make our- 
selves contented where'we were. ‘The scene was per- 
fectly. unlike what I had imagined. --The sea was no 
was like land or sky. When I 
had heard of the ocean running mountains high, I 
thought it a mere hyperbolical expression. But here 
the scene was of huge’wandering tai wander 
ing as if to find a resting-place—with dreary 
vales between. ‘The sky seemed narrowed to a mere 
slip overhead, and a long-drawn. extent of leaden waters 
seemed to measure a thousand miles; and these were 
created by most exquisite shades. of blue and green 
where. the foam was about to break. The heavens 
seemed rocking their masses of torn clouds, keeping 
time with the billows to the solemn music of the winds; 
the most swelling and mournful music I ever listened 
to, Thedelight of the hour I shall not forget; it was 
the only new scene I had ever beheld that I had totally 
and unsuspectingly failed to imagine. 
It was impossible to remain longer than noon, unless 
we meant to be drowned. When two or three gentle- 
men had been almost washed off, and the ship had been 
once nearly half her length under water, it was time 
to go below, sad as the necessity was. ‘The gale gra- 
dually abated. In the afternoon the ladies obtained 
leave to have their skylight opened, their cabin mopped, 
and the carpets taken up and carried away to dry. 
The sailors got the mate to inquire how I liked the 
storm. If I was not satisfied now, I never should be. 
I was satisfied, and most thankful. The only thing that 
surprised me much was, that there was so little terrific 
about it. I was not aware till the next day, when the 
captain was found to have set it down a hurricane in 
the logbook, how serious a storm it was. The vessel 
is so obviously buoyant, that it appears impossible to 
overwelm her; and we were a thousand miles from 
any rocks. In the excitement of such an hour, one 
feels that one would as soon go down in those magni- 
ficent waters as die any other death; but there was 
nothing present which impressed me with the idea of 
danger but the terrors of two of the passengers. Of the 
poor ladies I can give no account; but one gentleman 
pulled his travelling-cap forward over his eyes, clasped 
his hands on his knees, and sat visibly shaking in a 
corner of the round-house, looking shrunk to half his 
size. The fears of another I regarded with more res- 
pect, because he tried hard to hide them. He followed 
me throughout, talking in an artist-like style about the 
tints, and the hues, and many other things that were to 
be noted, but not talked about at the moment. If he 
succeeded in covering up his fears from himself, one 
may well excuse the bad taste of the means employed. 
My clerical friend did better. He was on the watch 
for others and for himself. In high exhilaration, he 
helped everybody, saw everything, and will, to the end 
of his days, I will answer for it, forget nothing of that 
glorious time. 
After the: storm we met with few delays. A calm of 
nine hours enabled the crew to repair all damage sus- 
tained ; the rest of the time we were making progress, 
though it was sometimes very slow. We went south 
ot “ the Banks,” and so missed something besides the 
fogs; our hoped-for-treat of fresh cod, and the spectacle 
of the fishermen’s boats: Hereabout the dog in the 
steerage smelt land, and stood snuffing, with his paws 
on the rail. A wild pigeon flew on board, too, sup- 
posed to be from Newfoundland ; and the air was sen- 
sibly colder, as it becomes on approaching: the shore. 
The lottery with which the gentlemen had amused 
themselves became now very interesting. It consisted 
of ten tickets, at a sovereign each, answering to the ten 
days during which it had been thought probable that 
we should land. The two earliest were now sold for a 
shilling and eighteenpence ; and the captain gave five 
pounds for the last, which bore date the 11th. This 
secmed to indicate the captain’s expectation that our 
progress would still be slow; but we were scarcely 
more likely to land on the 11th than on the 4th or 5th. 
A passenger beckoned the captain out of the cabin 
one evening about this time, and asked him to look 
down into the hold, where a tallow candle, with a long 
wick, was seen leaning over the side of a candlestick, 
which was standing on a heap of loose cotton! Such 
are the perils that careless sailors will expose themselves 
and others to. The captain took care to impress his 
crew with his opinion on the matter. 
I believe a regular piece of amusement on board 
these packet-ships is emptying the letter-bags out on 
the deck. A fine morning is chosen for this; and to 


The ladies draw their chairs round the immense heap 
of letters; the gentlemen lie at Jengih, and scarcely an 
epistle escapes comment, A shout of mirth burts forth 
now and then at some singular name or mode of ad- 


emigrant in some out-of-the-way place, which there is 
scarcely room to insert, though the direction runs from 
eorner to corner over the whole square. 

About this time a pedier, who was among the steer- 
age passengers, appeared on deck with his wares. His 
pretence was, that some of his silk handkerchiefs and 
gloves had got slightly spotted at sea, and that he was 
not so anxious as before to carry them to New York, 


shrewd man. He saw that the pleasure of shopping, 
afler being for some weeks out of sight of land, would 
open to him the purse of many @ passenger. It was 
most amusing to see the eagerness of both gentlemen 
and ladies, and their pleasure in purchases which they 
would have disdained on shore. For the next two or 
three days the company was spruce in damaged hand- 
kerchiefs, and ribands, and mildewed gloves, rending in 
all directions; while the pedler escaped duties, and 
stepped ashore with a heayy purse and light pack. 

On the 15th we were still between five and six hun- 
dred miles from our port. A sheep had jumped over. 
board, and so cheated us of some of our mutton. The 
vegetables were getting very dry. It was found best 
not to look into the dishes of dried fruits which formed 

our dessert. All was done that care and cookery could 

do; but who could have anticipated such a length of 
voyage? Open declarations of ennui began tobe made 

by not a few; and I was almost afraid to own, in ans- 

wer to questions, that I was not tired of the sea; but I 

could not honestly say that Iwas. The gentlemen be- 

gen to spar at the table about the comparative merits 

of England and America; the Prussian could net fiad 

English ia which to bemean himself suffciently, and 


to go to sleep again. 
Ninthly, 


sour bread, Remedy, to cat biscuit int+ad. bled 


2 


down again to iuplore the other Jadies to came up \all gane, and we wese taking to porter, which sual | 


cool about such a matter. 


ing for the shore. 
the deck, one by one, and reappeared in glossy hats, 
coats with the creases of the portmanteau upon them, 
and the first really black shoes and boots we had seen 
for weeks, 
the discarded sea-garments was now bestowed on this 
spruce costume; and every gentleman had to encoun- 
ter a laugh as he issued from the companion-way. We 
agreed to snatch our meals as we pleased this day. No 
one was to remain at table longer than he liked. Every 
thing looked joyous. ‘The passengers were in the most 
amiable mood: we were in sight of a score of ships 
crossing the bar at Sandy Hook; the last company of 
porpoises was sporting alongside, and shoals of glitter- 
ing white fish rippled the water. 
gety, however. Those vessels crossing the bar might 
be rival packet-ships, and no pilot was yet to be seen. 
“Here he is!” cried a dozen voiees at once ; and an ele 
gant little affair of a boat was teen approaching. A 
curious-looking old gentleman swung himself up, and 
seemed likely to be torn in pieces by the ravenous in- 
quirers for news. He thrust an armful of newspapers 
among us,and beckoned the captain te the stern, where 
the two remained in a grave consultation for a few min- 
utes, when the captain called one of the hdy passengers 
aside to ask her a question. 


take down the nantes of the passengers at ‘ton h 


order to their being reported on arrival. ‘The 

to be affixed to the names; and as the captain ea 
not ask the ladies for their ages, he committed it to the 
gentlemen to decide upon each. The ladies, who were 
quilling, trimming, and sorting their things in their own 
cabin, could not conceive the meaning of the shouts of 
laughter which came from the top of the gentlemen’ 
table, till the young Carolinian came and. told what the 
fun was. The standing joke is to make the Young 
ladies many years too old, and the old ladies ridiculous, 
ly young; and this was. done now, the ladies Consider. 
ing the affair no business of theirs, One lady, who 
ar ts, crossed, tuld me that ten years before she 
ad been set down as forty; she stood now: 3 
yi rs twenty 

On the 17th we were surrounded with weed, ang 
Mother Carey's chickens began to disappear. Sound, 
ings were this day taken, and I was called to see and 
touch the first American soil, the thimblefull deposited 
on the lead. The next day, Thursday, the wind con. 
tinuing fair, we were within one hundred miles of oy, 
port, and all was liveliness and bustle. 

The American divine was requested by all the pas. 
sengers to propose, after dinner, the health of Captain 
and Mrs. Holdrege, using the opportunity to expres: 
our hearty thanks to. the captain for the whole of his 
conduct towards us. The captain rose to speak in ack. 
nowledgment of the toast, but was so taken by s 

with his lady’s name being hailed with our 
wishes, that after two words of thanks he shot er 
cabin, every one understanding the cause of his brevity, 
In the evening we were told that we should see Jandon 
rising in the morning; and some of us requested to be 
called at five. 

At five, on the morning of the 19th, I started up, 
and at the foot of the companion-way was stopped by 
the Scotch lady, who told me I might go back again, 
as we were becalined, and I might see the shore just 
as ‘well two hours hence. ‘This was being a little too 

, I saw the dim shere ; along 
line of the New Jersey coast, with distinguishable trees 
and white houses. _ By breakfast time our eyes were 
painfully strained, as only one could have the glass at a 
time, and I did not like to snatch it from those who 
were enjoying the pleasnre of recognising familiar ob. 


jects; tracing the first features of home. I was taken 


by surprise by my own emotions, All that I had heard 


of the Pilgrim Fathers, of the old colonial days, of the 


great men of the Revolution, and of the busy, prosper- 


ous succeeding days, stirred up my mind while I look. 
ed upon the sunny reach of land on the horizon. All 
the morning I sat dreaming, interrupted now and then 
by the smiling but tearful young mother, who expected 
tidings of her child before the day was over; or by 
others, who had less cause for being deeply moved, who 
caine to describe to me the pleasures of Long Branch, 
(the bathing-place in view,) or to speculate on how long 
this tedious calm wouldlast. All the morning I sat on 
the rail, or played sister Anne to the ladies below, when 
once the wind had freshened, and we glided slowly 
a towards Sandy Hook. “Now I see a large white 

ouse,” 
Neversink!” “Now I seea flock of sheep on the side 
of a hill; and now a fisherman standing beside his boat,” 
and so forth. 


“Now I see Neversink. Come up and see 


What were the ladies below for? They were dress- 
The gentlemen, too, vanished from 


The quizzing which was properly due to 


The captain was fid- 


What the pitot wanted to 


know was, whether George Thomson, the abolition mis- 
a person who sits on the rail it affords a pretty picture. | sionary, was on board. He was to have been, but was 
not. ‘The pilot declared that this was well, ax he could 
not have been landed without the certainty of being des- 
troyed within a week, the abolition riots in New York 
having,taken place just before. What the captain want- 
dress ; commonly at some Irish epistle, addressed to an | ed to learn of the lady passenger was, what my opin- 
ions on slavery were, in order to know whether he 
night safely land me. 
abolitionist in principle; but that she believed I went 
to America to learn and not to teach. 
captain nodded, and said nething to me on the subject. 


She told him that I was an 


So the good 
Next arrived a boat from the newspaper office of the 


Courier and Enquirer, whose agent would not hear of 
dinner or any other delay, but shouldered his bag of 
However this might be, the merchant showed himself a} news, got the list of our names, and was off. ‘The 
American passengers, all by this time good friends of 
mine, caine to show me, with much mirth, paragraphs 
in the newspapers the pilot had brought, exhorting their 
readers not te chew tobacco or praise themselves in my 
presence, under penalty of being reported of in Lon- 
don for these national foibles. 


(To be continued.) 


Mechanics in the West.—'i'bhe Cincinnati Eve- 


ning Post states that the gross receipt of the Me- 
chanics’ Ball, lately held at Cincinnati, were $3,937, 
and the nett profits (applied, we presume, to benev- 
o'ent purposes, ($2,812. 
people shall we look for a parallel to this indication 
of the prosperity and sjirit of the mechanic interest 
in this country ? 


In the history of what 


Sat sfactory Amusement—A duel was fought 


last month in Brazoria, Texas, by George W. Shields, 
of Virginia, and Richard 8, Redmond, of New York. 
They were both dangerously wounded—the latter 
having sinee died. 
satisfied. 


Both gentlemen were perfectly 


The per diem of members of Cengress améunts to 


3,009 dollars, 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


GREAT METROPOLIS. 
CHAPTER VIL—(Concluded.) 
ape most painfully interesting part of New- 
te to a Stranger who visits it, is that in 
which the places, technically called the con- 
gemned cells, are situated. These cells are 
jopriated for the reception of those who 
are under’ sentence of death, Of these cells 
there are three tiers, and in each tier there 
ate five cells, making the entire number of 
these gloomy abodes fifteen. 

They are situated on the north side of the 
prison, and adjoining the house of the Ordin- 
ary, abutting Newgate-street. When a pri- 
soner is convicted of a capital offence he is 
yemoved to this part of Newgate, there to re- 
main until the Recorder has made his report 
to His Majesty. In case of a commutation of 
sentence, the prisoners are transferred to the 
transport-yard, preparatory to their removal 
to the hulks. Those, on the other hand, 
against whom the fatal sentence is to be car- 
ried into execution, are suffered to remain 
until that’ moment arrives. In the day-time 
the prisoners are allowed to congregate toge- 
ther in a large apartment called the day- 
room ; but at night each is shut up in his own 
cell. The condemned cells are all situated 
on the first and second floors. Connected, 
as already stated, with these cells, are two 
large rooms called day-rooms; one on the 
ground floor opening into the press-yard, and 
the other immediately above it. The lower 
isused by capital convicts; while the upper 
room is reserved for devotional and sacra- 
mental purposes. The condemned cells mea- 
sure nine feet by seven feet ; each of them has 
asmall window guarded with iron stanchions. 
The windows have severally a sliding shutter 
to admit light and air, should the prisoner 
wish it. They are near the ceiling, but do 
not show more light than is barely sufficient 
to enable the prisoner to read and write. 
The great majority of the unhappy inmates 
are without education, and of uncultivated 
habits. They have no means of profitably 
employing their leisure hours, and conse- 
quently chiefly spend their time in the use of 
the coarsest possible language, and in con- 
demning the laws which have condemned 
them. There are, however, to this as to every 
other rule, some exceptions. The walls of 
each cell being white-washed every two 
years, and the prisoners being allowed the 
use of pencils, some of them give expression 
to their feelings and sentiments in their pecu- 
liar situation, by writing them on the walls. 
Any person who is permitted to visit New- 
gate may learn, from the. inscriptions on the 
walls, many interesting facts illustrative of 
the various phases which human nature as- 
sumes. While some of these inscription are 
ofa character which show the utter depravity 
ofthe parties writing them, there are others 
which indicate the deepest penitence. Texts 
of scripture and passages from hymns, are 
among the modes of expressing their feelings 
and sentiments most frequently used by the 
latter class of prisoners. In some few in- 
stances, however, where the parties have a 
taste for poetry, they give utterance to their 
views in lines indited by themselves. The 
following lines were written about twenty 
years since by a young man then under sen- 
tence of death for forgery :— 

« Thou hapless wretch! whom justice calls 
To dwell within these dreary walls. 

Know, guilty man, this very cell 

May be to thee the porch te hell! 

Thy sins confessed—thy guilt forgiven— 
Mysterious change !—it leads to Heaven !” 


These lines were written under very pecu- 
liay and affecting circumstances. The un- 
happy man was only twenty-two years of 
age at the time. He was a gentleman both 
hy education and manners. The offence for 
which he was convicted, and eventually exe- 
cuted, was that of having committed a for- 
gery on the Gravesend bank, to the extent of 
74). He had been induced to do this solely 
from an anxiety to learn the Hebrew lan- 
guage, for which he had a great aptitude. 
As soon as he got the money he repaired to 
a monastery in the South of France, and en- 
tered himself as a student there, under one 
of the professors celebrated for his knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. His retreat being 
discovered, he was brought back to England, 
tried, and convicted. He had spent but little 
of the money when he was apprehended ; but 
notwithstanding this fact, in conjunction with 
his most amiable disposition and exemplary 
morals, such was the sanguinary character 
of our criminal’ jurisprudence at that period, 
that he was doomed to suffer the extreme 
Penalty of the law. I may mention as an ex- 
traordinary proof of the singularly excellent 
character of this young man, whose name I 
forbear to mention, lest some of his relatives 


were making great exertions to procure a 
commutation of his sentence, he strenuously 
resisted it on the ground that as another 
young man had been executed a few days 
previously for precisely the same offence, 
there would be an injustice in allowing him 
to escape. His fate excited the deepest regret 
in the minds of all who were acquainted with 
the circumstances; and the inhabitants of 
Gravesend, where he had lived for many 
years, erected a handsome monument to his 
memory. 
Formerly the practice in Newgate, on the. 
night previous to the execution of prisoners, 
was to shut them up in cells on the ground 
floor. From these they proceeded along a 
dark narrow passage to the place of execu- 
tion. Anything more gloomy than those cells 
it were impossible to imagine. They have all 
the appearance of subterraneous holes. They 
are now used as places of lumber, The Rev. 
Dr. Dodd was shut up in one of these cells the 
night before his execution. I could not look 
into his cell without the most painful feelings. 
One very interesting part of Newgate is the 
chapel in which divine service is performed 
in the presence of the prisoneis. When what 
is termed a “condemned sermon” is to .be 
preached in it—tnat is to say, a sermon pre- 
vious to an execution—the chapel becomes a 
place of peculiar interest both to the prisoners, 
and to many persons from without.* On such 
occasions there is always a crowd of persons 
at the felons’ door, waiting to obtain admis- 
sion when the service is about to commence, 
Though the chapel is only capable of accom- 
modating 400 persons with comfort, 700 or 
800 will sometimes be wedged into it when a 
condemned sermon is to be preached. People 
are attracted by two things on such occasions, 
The one is a desire to hear a sermon under 
such circumstances, and the other is a cu- 
riosity to see the poor unhappy creature about 
to be hurried into the presence of his Creator. 
There is a gallery in the chapel which is ap- 
propriated to strangers on such occasions. 
Another gallery is set apart for the female 
prisoners, who are shut out from the view of 
the male prisoners by a curtain. In the body 
of the chapel are the male prisoners. The 
“condemned pew,” or the pew which is ap- 
propriated to the unfortunate man whose 
days are numbered, is in the centre. It is 
black all over, which only serves to heighten, 
by contrast, the unearthly paleness of the 
miserable occupant. The pulpit aid reading~ 
desk are hung with black, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the place, conjoined with the as- 
sociations which arise in one’s mind, produces 
the deepest solemnity of feeling. No man 
could remain apy time in it without feeling 
his mind overwhelmed with an undefinable 
melancholy, even on those occasions when no 
“condemned sermon” is to be preached. 
What then must be one’s emotions when he 
sees before him a fellow-creature within a 
few hours of being ushered into the presence 
of the Divine Being, and hears a sermon 
which has an almost exclusive reference to 
the culprit’s situation? 

lam not sure whether, after all, these “ con- 
demned sermons” are judicious. The miser- 
able parties to whose circumstances they are 
intended to apply, are not in a condition, in 
one case out of a hundred perhaps, to profit 
by them. Any one who reflects for a moment 
on the situation of such persons, must at 
once come to this conclusion. But the matter 
is not one of mere inference. Every person 
who has been present while these sermons 
were being delivered, must have seen ia the 
appearance of the parties, that they were in- 
sensible to what was going on. With very 
few exceptions, indeed, they cannot walk 
into the pew set apart for them without sup- 
port, and when they are in it, it is with diffi- 
culty they can retain a sitting position. Their 
tottering frames, their wild and vacant look, 
and indeed their aspect altogether, force the 
conviction on every spectator’s mind, that 
they are incapable of attending to the sermon. 
The sound of the preacher’s voice rings in 
the ear of the wretched beings for whom the 
discourse is specially intended, but his words 
have no meaning in them. But even supposing 
there was nothing, in the fact of their trem- 
bling on the very verge of eternity, to unfit 
them for paying the requisite attention to the 
solemn admonitions of the preacher, the cir- 
cumstance of their being constantly stared at 
by the strangers, and the other prisoners, 
would of itself be sufficient to discompose 
them. Would it not be much better to allow 
them to remain in their cells while service is 
being performed in the presence of the other 
prisoners, and then, on its close, to let the Or- 
dinary speak to them in private? Their 


%&* Formerly admission was to be obtained to the 
chapel to hear a condemned sermon preached, on 
“paying half-a-crown; but no admission money is 


minds, in such eireumstances, would be much 
more susceptible of devout impressions. 
I have often thought, when reflecting on the 
subject of “ condemned sermons,” that at the 

very tme such sermons ate being preached 

before pne or more unhappy creatures doom- 

ed to dtath, there are, it may be, hundreds of 

others \hroughout the Christian world who 

are alsohegaring their last sermon, though un- 

concious of it. The thought is one which is 

well fitted to awaken in the mind a train of 
serious {eflections; but it would be out of 

place in work of this nature to indulge init, 

In the phapel in Newgate, divine service is 

performed\in precisely the same’ way as in 

any of sg established churches in the metro- 

polis., There is a clerk, a. communion altar, 

an orgal, &c., for the due performance of the 

ritual ofthe church. The Rev. Ordinary be- 

ing himsdf a rigid churchman, is strictly ob- 

servant ofall the formularies whichthe church 

enjoins orthosein her communion. In réad- 

ing the litargy, his fine sonorous voice—now, 

owing toadvanced years, it is not so effec- 
tive—was formerly the admiration of all who 
heard it. jts varied and powerful intonations, 
conjoined with the solemnity of the speaker’s 
aspect, and the affecting associations con- 
nected with the place, were strikingly calcu- 
lated to produce a deep impression on the 
minds of all present. Even now, there are 
few clergymen in the church who can read the 
service with greater effect. 

The condition of Newgate as regards its 
moral relations, is still far from being what it 
ought t¢ be; but a very marked improvement 
has taken place in this respect within the last 
twenty years. Before that time it was a per- 
fect hotbed of all descriptions of crime. - It 
were impossible to furm an idea of the amount 
of injury which it has, from first to last, done 
to its inmates. Boys and girls of tender ages 
were formerly committed to Newgate for of- 
fences of the most trifling nature. They were, 
with very few exceptions, committed for the 
first offence, the police magistrates making 
no distinction between the mere tyro in crime, 
and the most confirmed criminal. The youth- 
ful.creature who, it may have been, stole a 
penny-worth of bread to administer to the 
cravings of hunger, and who knew not even 


speech meant, was doomed to mingle in New- 
gate with the most depraved and hardened 
in the metropolis. Evil communications have, 
under any ciroumetances, a tendency to cor- 
rupt good.manners. In Newgate the destruc- 
tion of all moral feeling on the part of those 
who entered it with any, was an almost in- 
evitable result. What else could be expected 
where a simple unsuspecting youth was 
doomed to associate with some of the worst 
characters in London? Escape from the con- 
tagion of such evil example as was there 
hourly set before them, from the moment they 
crossed the threshold of the place, could be 
little short of miraculous. The worst language 
was constantly heard, and persons who re- 
fused to take part in the shocking conversa- 
tions of the vilest of the inmates, was perse- 
cuted beyond endurance. The leaders in 
crime were constantly talking of their great 
exploits that way; and as they were a sort 
of heroes in the eyes of the majority, those 
who entered Newgate comparatively inno- 
cent, came out fired by an imbition, as they 
considered it, of imitating the achievements 
of the worst of the inmates. There, too, the 
mere novice was in a few days, instructed in 
the ways of crime much more perfectly, than 
he would have been by years of study and 
practice out of doors, The cases were con- 
sequently innumerable in which youths who 
went into Newgate without any thing like a 
propensity to the commission of crime,—with, 
indeed, an entire horror of it, altogether irre- 
spective of its penal consequences,—came out 
with their minds so depraved as to fit them 
for undertaking the most daring enterprises, 
and committing the most fearful atrocities. 
Thus Newgate actually promoted objects the 
very reverse of those it professed to have in 
view.’ Instead of repressing crime, it proved 
a most furtile nursery of it in its worst forms. 
Mrs. Fry, of whose labours in Newgate I shall 
have to speak presantly, in her evidence be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1818, has one short passage. which of itself 
speaks volumes as to the state of morals in 
Newgate previous to the time I have men- 
tioned. “ Women,” she says, “ who came in 
weeping over their deviations—some small 
deviations perhaps—by the time of their trial 
or dismissal would sometimes become so 
barefaced and wicked as to laugh at the very 
same things, and to be fitted for almost an 
crime. I understand that before we went in- 
to the prison it was considered a reproach to 
be a modest woman.” 

Tle same excellent lady says in another 
part of her evidence, which was limited to the 


may still survive, that hearing his friends 


now received, 
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female side of the prison, that there she wit- 


in thought what crime, in strict propriety of 


— 


néssed the most dreadful proceedings. There 


'| were ‘begging, sweating, gaming, fighting, 


singing, and dancing, and scenes too revolt- 
ing to be described. Matters it ‘is unneces. 
sary to'say, were still worse on the male side 
of the prison. It was when such was the moral 
condition of Newgate, that Mrs. Fry, whois an 
honour alike to‘her species and her country, 
first’ beyan her’ philtinthropic labours in it. 
The reformation Which she has effected is in- 
calculably great. "The amount of good she 
has, from first to last, accompilshed by her. 
benevolent exertions within the walls of New- 
gate, ‘will never be known in this world. Her’s 
was a quiet, unobtrusive philanthropy. In 
her labours of mercy she shrunk from the 
public gaze. How many hours of her life she 
has spent amidst the physically and morally 
repulsive scenes of the interior of Newgate, is 
not known to the public. But I nmay mention, 
having had it from the lips of one of her most . 
intimate friends, that for many years a large 
portion of her time was spent within the walls 
of that prison. Her’sindeed, was philanthropy . 
worthy of the name. It was a philanthropy. 
based, as all true philanthropy must be, on the 
religion of Him who ever went about doing — 
good. And her labours of lové were as judi- 
cious as they were laudable. She first estab- 
lished a school for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of theconvicts,and she then undertook the 
care of the female convicts themselves. What 
amount of moral courage, self-denial, and pa- 
tient endurance, must have been necessary _ 
for the accomplishment of such objects as this _ 
excellent woman contemplated ! bs 
But though, by the indefatigable and zeal- 
ous labours of Mts. Fry, assisted by other 
benevolent ladies whom she organised into a 
committee, an incalculable amount of good 
has been done in Newgate, there is still room 
for great improvement. It will never be made 
what it is intended to be—a place for the cor- 
rection of offenders and the repression. of 
crime, so long as the system of allowing the 
prisoners to associate together is continued. 
They will necessarily corrupt one another 
and employ their time in forming new schemes 
for the commission of crime, as soon as they 
have regained their liberty. That they deem 
imprisonment in Newgate no great punish. 
ment, if, indeed, it be any punishment at all, 
is proved by the fact that so many of them 
being returned within a few months of their 
liberation. There are many instances on re- 
cord of criminals spending full one-half of 
their time in Newgate, until, as they them- 
selves say, a new leaf is to be turned over by 
their being transported beyond seas. Not 
many years ago, a youth under twenty, was 
found in New@ate for the thirteenth time. The 
separation of the prisoners from one another; 
in other words, solitary confinement, is the 
only thing which will ever invest Newgate, 
or any other gaol, with sufficient terror to a 
criminal’s mind, to deter him from the com- 
mission of crime, The solitary system has 
been tried in other places, and found most ef- 
fectual. I am glad to understand that it is in 
contemplation to resort to it in London. I am 
satisfied it will be followed here, as in other 
places, by a very great and permanent dimi- 
nution of crime. 
In Newgate, there is a stated clergyman 
called the Ordinary,* for administering to the 
spiritual wants of the prisoners. Divine ser- 
vice is performed every Sabbath-day in the 
chapel belonging to the place: the prisoners 
are all obliged to be present. The Ordinary 
whose heart is in the work of endeavouring to 
convert sinners, will always find scope enough 
inthe interior of Newgate for his most indefati- 
gable exertions. The inmates are of necessity 
precisely that class ofpersons who, ofall others, 
stand most in need of spiritual instruction and 
spiritual admonition. But the most solemn and 
affecting part of the Ordinary’s duty is, to ad- 
minister to the exigencies of those on whom 
the sentence of death is about to be executed. 
This is not only a duty of an awfully solemn, 
nature, but it is one which, for its due perform. 
ance, pre-eminently requires a sound judg- 
ment as well as warm Christian affection. It 
is one, in the performance of which the Or- 
dinary is usually assisted by one or more 
ministers of various denominations, or by 
some private individuals whose breasts burn 
with Christian compassion for the souls of the 
unhappy persons who are about to be usherd 
into the presence of their Maker. There lives 
not the man who can more cordially venerate 
than I do, those philanthropic individuals who 
spend so much of their time in endeavouring 
to enlighten the minds of those in Newgate 
who are standing on the verge of eternity, 
matters of a spiritual kind. But I am afraid 
that their good offices are sometimes deficient 
in Christian prudence. I confess it has al- 
ways appeared to me a matter which ought . 
to be one of deep concern to Christians, that 
* The Rev. Mr. Cotton is now, and has been for 
many years, the Ordinary of Néwgate, : 
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almost ill the culprits who are executed, ; who converses with the doomed culprit on |The gloomy aspect of his cell is in striking] sound ofthe death-knell ; what are their i 
mount the scaffold with the most entire per-| spiritual matters. I am sure it can hardly be | accordance with the sadness of his soul. The| to this? To awake, it may be from a pleasant| 
suasion, that all is safé as regards their future | necessary to say, that in these observations I | little glimmering light allowed him, only|dream of a long and happy lite—and there 
destinies. In most cases they have had only | have no particular persons nor parficular | serves to let him see the horrors of his situa-|are abundant instances of the kind—and to. 
a few conversations with their spiritual advi- | cases in my eye. They have been dictated |tion. He feels himself already as effectually | find, that his first conscious impression jg, 
sers, before they seem to be as. much satisfied | solely by the painful apprehension-whth has | shut out from the world as if he were no|that. the sounds which have disturbed his 
that their absence from the earth will be their | arisen in my own mind, from what I rad and longer in it. The silence which reigns around| slumbers, are sounds which denote the i imme. 
presence in heaven, as that they are about to | hear of persons expiring on the scaffoll, whe- | him is awful. He might almost hear the fal-| diate proximity of an. ignominious death,—ig 
close their connexion with all things below | ther at the Old Bailey or elsewhere, hat the | ling of a pin. His own hurried breathing| surely one of the most terrible situations ip 
for ever. This is a matter of such general | calmness with which such personé lie is in| alarms him. He starts at the sound of every| which a human beimg can be placed! The 

currence, that it has become a daily remark, many cases the consequence of a fake confi- | movement he makes. His very shadow fright-| very transition, in the supposed case, from 
that if a man wishes to make sure of the way | dence arising from ignorance of t magni-|ens him. The bell of St. Paul’s strikes the| visions of a joyful mature to a sense of tig 
to heaven he. has only to go by the gallows. | tude of their own guilt, and the a normi- | hour; his breast palpitates at the sound, as if| party’s impending Goom, can only serve ty §)} said o' 
I am aware that the abuse of a thing is no ar- ty ofsin. it were a summons to him to appear that in-/ heighten the awfulmess of that doom. The [lof ete 
gument against the thing itself; and that though | " Perhaps there are few more affectitg things | stant in the presence ofhis Maker. The deep| “heavy vy noise” caused by the clattering of the f} prono 
some men were on this account to think lightly in the world than to spend with aman sen- | and solemn tones of the bell, made more solemn | horses’ hoofs, and the rattling. of the wheels the Sk 
of the commission of crimes against society, | tenced to death, the last night of his existence. by the awfulness of his situation, remind him|of the ponderous vehicle, employed to carry ff the pr 
that would be no reason for not conmmunicat- | | have heard from the lips of one wholas spent | with a terrible reality that he has but a few| out to the front of the building the materials [ff voice 
ing spiritual instruction, and administering, many such nights with unhappy men in New- | hours to live. When he can so far compose | out of which the gallows is to be erected,—is [§ amidst 
within proper limits, spiritual consolation, t0 | gate, statements as to their feelings ‘and con- | himself, he turns to his bible; that book which regarded by the turmkeys and other officers [§ thousa 
persons condemned to death. But I much | duct of the most deeply touching kind. Oc-| perhaps he has not opened for a long series|of the place, as the signal for their rising ascend 
fear that when the cases are so numerous | casionally culprits are to be found|who re-|of years. The recollection of his youthful | from their beds and performing the functions called 
_in which men who have been guilty of the | main hardened to the last. They hive lived days when, at school or at home, he had used| which severally belomg to them, in the affect. into th 
grossest crimes, both against the Deity and |in the disbelief of a future state o ewards | at stated intervals to read certain portions of| ing spectacle about to be exhibited. Before § who be 
their fellow-men, thus ascend the scaffold with |and punishments; and they cling to their | the inspired volume, rushes on his mind, and| six, all is bustle and activity in and about the [f the wr 
-so-entire a confidence in a happy hereafter, | wretched infidelity to the last. T re are he bitterly reproaches himself for having dis-| prisom. About that hour, Mr. Baker, a pious [ him, at 
there must be something injudicious in the | others, who as they have lived h utter | regarded its heavenly precepts. He muses| dissenter, repairs to the cell of the prisoner § arrang 
way in which the duties of a spiritual monitor | recklessness of everything religious, never | on these touching topics for a little, and then| about to suffer, and admonishes him of a fact The ex 
are discharged. I am not without my appre- having bestowed a thought as to whether | kneels down on his cold floor to implore the| with which he is already but too well ac- where 
hensions that men make their exit out of the | Christianity be true or not, so in that itate of | Divine mercy. The picture is altogether |quainted, namely, that he has but an hour or rope is 

world, at the Old Bailey, with the most entire | awful recklessness they die. But instances | frightful to contemplate: it is no imaginary|two to live. Mr. Baker then endeavours to [ jead d 

persuasion that all is well, whose minds have | of either kind are exceedingly rare The | one: it rather falls immeasurably short of the | take advantage of the awful circumstances in [Ih jnto hi 

not been sufficiently enlightened on the great | atheist or deist has his mental perceptons on | reality. which the uahappy man is placed, to impress reading 

‘matters which pertain to their souls and eter- | religious subjects greatly improved, wien the It is true that as there are exceptions to| his mind with the great truths of religion, and born of 

nity, and whose hearts have not undergone | immediate prospect of another world ig before every rule, so there are to this. As before|to urge himtoimprove the few moments that live, an 

that change which the scriptures declare to|him. The evidences in favour of Chrittianity | ated, some men remain hardened to the| remain to himof life, in making up his peace, is cut 

be essential to,salvation. To me it would be| which he formerly laughed to scorn as no last ; doing violence equally to the laws of| through faith inthe atoning bloodofa Saviour, [fl yere a 

much more satisfactory if, in the majority of| evidences at all, now commend themsdves to friendship and the claims of religion. The| With the Being before whose tribunal he is stay. 

cases, I saw the unfortunate individuals who | his mind with all the force of an. irresistible very brutes themselves, could they be made|about to appear. Mr. Baker not only ad- whom 
are doomed to die on the scaffold, look for-| conviction; and he dares no more doubt the sensible of their approaching death, would/monishbes, but prays with and for the unhappy OLord 

ward to their appearance before the great) truth of that religion, than he dare doubt the | hetray more feeling than do some of those}man. Prayer is, or at least it ought to be, at yet, 0 

' white throne, with fear and trembling. For | fact that his days are numbered, and that he unhappy men who are doomed by the laws| any time, a solemn exercise: but what must mighty 

sinners of the greatest magnitude, as such in- | js standing on the very brink of eternity, The of their country to suffer by the hands of the| be the solemnity which pervadesa true Chris- deliver 

dividuals usually are, this, in my view of the} man who had been as thoughtless before | nubtic executioner. It may be in the recol-|tian’s mind, whenhe is intercedingata throne Ff the si; 

matter, would be, in most cases, a more be-| about a future state and his own probable lection of some that when Thistlewood and|°f grace for an immortal spirit which he ments 4 

coming frame of mind, than the entire confi- | destiny, as the brutes that perish, is now the | +n other Cato Street conspirators were exe-|knows will have a sentence of everlasting 


dence and perfect composure which are sO | subject of an overwhelming anxiety. Let any | cuted in 1819, for high treason, some of them| happiness or endless misery passed upon it Bi json in 
common. Death-bed repentunces are prover-| one stretch his imagination to the utmost, and | », 5+ only conducted themselves with a brute| before two hours have elapsed! The Rev. in 
bially doubtful; and I much fear that there|try to picture to himself what must be the insensibility to their situation, the night before | Dr. Cotton, the Ordinary of the prison, arrives i el 
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with the case which Ihave just supposed. | I| are thoughts that give a terrible additional were impossible to conceive a more solemn 
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thorou 


made him quite unhappy ; it seemed to be the 
only thing which ever disturbed the equa- 
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usheted into thé eternal world. Let those | immediate prospect of eternity! I will not|not mention, a peculiarly fearful interest. The press-room for the execution seldom occupy ‘ The 
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thing which would haye a tendency to inspire | cised, is it to be wondered at that the last | loch of a sanguinary criminal jurisprudence.| There is something solemn and impressive ° rs ur 
a false confidence in the mercy of the Al-|night of one’s existence in Newgate should | This and other devotional services suited to|in the appearance of a funeral procession: ‘om 

mighty. if 1 understand the theology of re- | be spent in a state of frenzy ? His brain reels; | the awful occasion, being over, the condemned | how much deeper must. be the impressiveness, Pee h 
velation aright, it may be laid down as a ge- | his lips are compressed; his tongue is parched | party is shut up in the cell forthe night. If|and greater the solemnity, of such a proces- ed, é 
neral principle, that where there are not con- | with a burning thirst; in his eye there is a|}he can so far compose his mind, under the|sion as this! There is one who acts a part aa 
victions of siti, and brokenness of _ spirit on | vacant, unearthly expression ; his complexion | melancholy cireumstances in which he is| in it wha ina few minutes will cease to exist. a ! 
account of it, there can be no “salvation. 1| has a spectra) appearance ; he is incapable of | placed, as to close his eyes in sleep, he is sure| His connexion with the world ig.on the eve er fi 
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regards the force of these convictions and the Place; his hair standson end; a cold per-| o'clock in the morning, by the sound of the] cumstances of the most awful kind. The *Li 
depth of the contrition ; but those, to say the ~~ bathes his face; the clamminess of| horses’ feet and the wheels of the vehicle,| Rev. Ordinary reminds the unhappy man of of ‘the 
least of it, are doubtful cases, especially at | death is already on his skin; his whole ap-| which drag forth from the court-yard the ap-| the fact, by reading aloud the burial service. ting 
the Old Bailey, where these feelings are not | pearance and demeanour show that his boso paratus for his execution. And what an| of the church, Conte poraneously with the © BH 


sufficiently marked to strike the mind of one| is the seat of the most tumultuous emotions. awakening must that be! Poets talk of the| first step the procession takes, the Rev. Gen- 


| | 


pronounces in distinct and sonorous 
nes—** I am the resurrection and the life. — 
that believeth in me, though he were 
yet. shall he live, and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never die,” &c.— 
Perhaps there are not more expréssive pas- 
“sages in the Scriptures, than those which the 
church lhas selected as part of her burial ser- 
vice. ‘They have a solemnising effect when 
delivered with feeling and propriety over the 
grave of a departed fellow-being.* How 
much more solemn must that service be when 
gid over a living being just on the threshold 
of eternity! The Rev. Ordinary continues 
pronouncing the service of the church until 
the Sheriffs, the Under-Sheriffs, himself, and 
the prisoner, reach the scaffold, when the 
voice Of the Rev. Gentleman is drowned 
amidst the noise caused by the assembled 
thousands of spectators. The prisoner then 
ascends the steps which lead to the eminence 
called the drop, whence he is to be plunged 
into the Ocean of eternity. The éxecutioner, 
who before this time has nothing to do with 
the wretched individual, now takes charge of 
him, and proceeds to complete the remaining 
arrangements necessary to his final exit.— 
The executioner places him in the exact spot 
where the fatal work may be completed—the 
rope is adjusted, the cap is drawn over his 
head down to his chin, and the signal is put 
into his hand. Mr. Cotton then resumes the 
reading Of the burial service :—“ Man that is 
born of a woman hath but a short time to 
live, and is fullof misery. Hecometh up and 
is cut down like a flower; he fleeth, as it 
were a Shadow, and never continueth in one 
stay. Im the midst of life we are in death; of 
whom may we seek for succour but of thee, 
OLord ! who for our sins art justly displeased. 
Yet,O Lord God most holy! O Lord most 
mighty! O holy and most merciful Saviour ! 
deliver us not into the pains of eternal death !”” 
The signal is then given, and in a few mo- 
ments the prisoner is in eternity. 


Ifone could suppose a man—and there have 
been instances of the kind, though extremely 


his entire self-possession while standing on 
the drop immediately before its falling, the 
thoughts which would under such circum- 
stances crowd on his mind, would necessari- 
ly be of a most solemn nature. To think that 
heis this moment in perfect health—it may be 
in the prime of life—and that, the next hig bo- 
dy will be a piece of inanimate clay, and his 
spirit in the presence of the Supreme Being ; 
othink that this moment he is surrounded 
by his fellow-beings on earth, and the next 
will be amidst the innumerable company of 
angels and the spirits of departed saints, or 
elseé consigned to the abodes of everlasting 
despair,—t hese are thoughts which are surely 
adapted, if anything could be, to inspire the 
mind with feelings of the deepest awe. What- 
ever may be the destiny of the man who thus 
expires on the scaffold, how great andsudden 
ust be the transition he undergoes! 


The spectacle of the execution of a human 
cing ought to be one of a deeply affecting 
ature to all who behold it. It is so to every 
spectator Of a well-regulated mind. To the 
vast majority, however, of those thousands 
ho witness such scenes, it has nothing af- 
ecting in it. They look upon it precisely in 
he same light as if it were a drama got up 
or their specialamusement. And rather than 
¢ deprived of the sight they will pay for a 
‘iew of it,—just as they would for admission 
Oatheatre. So early as five o'clock on an 
execution morning, you will see crowds of 
persons trooping from all parts of the metro- 
polis towards the Old Bailey. The leading 
thoroughfares present continued streams of 
them, ‘They are, with very few exceptions, 
the most depraved and the most criminal of 
the population. Their uproarious conduct, 
their shouts of laughter, their vile expres- 
sions, their imprecations on themselves and 
on each other, all show that in the scale of 
Morals they are but a few removes from the 
brute creation. 

The scenes which used to be exhibited on 
the scaffold, were sometimes of a most deep- 
ly touching nature, regarded merely in refer- 
enee to this world. One who was on the scaf.- 
fold on the occasion of an execution for a very 
trifing felony, lately mentioned to me that 
the unhappy man, en reaching the eminence 
ftom whence he was to drop into eternity, 
said he had just one remaining wish ungrati- 
fied, and that was to get one last look of his 
wile before he died. He added he was sure 
that no earthly power would have prevented 
her from being among the crowd. As he ut- 


"Let me not be understood from this as approving 
of the fumeral service of the church, I regard it as a 
thing which is altogether unwarranted in Scripture to 
“present Jesus as the resurrection andthe life of all 
who die, indiscriminately. 


rare—if one could suppose a man to retain }. 
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tered the words he looked’ eagerly around on 
the assemblage. His eyé, strange as it may 
seem, did actually recognize his wife; he 
kissed his hand to her, gave her a most benig- 
nant smile, and looked up to heaven as if in- 
voking the Divine blessing on her behalf. He 
sobbed out to the Rev. Gentleman who was 
present to administer the last offices of reli- 
gion to him, that he could now die contented. 
In less'than a minute his spirit was before the 
throne of the Eternal. 
Another instance of a very affecting nature, 
arising also from the devoted attachment of 
the prisoner to his wife, occurred some ten or 
twelve years since, in the case of a member 
of the Society of Friends; the only one of 
their members, I may mention as an act of 
justice to that excellent body of men, who 
had suffered on the scaffold for a century be- 
fore, The unfortunate individual in question 
was executed for forgery. Immediately be- 
fore the cap was put on his head, which, as 
before stated, is among the last of the prepa- 
rations for the awful impending catastrophe, 
he desired the Rev. Ordinary to take from his 
pocket,—not being able to do it himself in 
consequence of his hands being pinioned,—a 
farewell letter he had received the previous 
evening from his wife. The Rev. Gentleman 
having given him the letter, the unhappy 
man raised it with his pinioned hands to his 
mouth, loaded it with the most affectionate 
kisses, and then depositing it in his bosom, 
gave the fatal signal, and in a few moments 
was in another world. 
Talk of the romance of fiction! Will any 
one point out to me in the wide range of fic_ 
tion anything more deeply touching than the 
simple unvarnished incidents I have mention. 
ed in the two cases just given? Alas! that 
ever the laws or judges of England, should 
have doomed such men to suffer an igno_ 
minious death for offences of so trivial a na- 
ture! 

Novelists would occasionally find excellent 
materials for their works, in Newgate. I 
shall only mention one strikingly romantic 
case which fell under the personal observation 


of Mr. C——, an acquaintance of my own.— 
About twelve years since, two men were 
executed for uttering a 5/. note, knowing it to 
be forged. My acquaintance happened to be 
present at the execution. In the course of an 
hour or so after it was over, he chanced to 
meet with a person he knew, with whom he 


entered into conversation on the subject of 


the drama which had been enacted at New- 
gate. Mr. C had been expressing his re- 
gret at the unfortunate circumstance of two 
men being doomed to lose their lives for the 
simple utterance of a forged 5/. note: the 
other treated the thing with levity, and in- 
dulged in a variety of coarse unfeeling jokes 
on the subject. “ Did they swing in excellent 
style! Did their heels dangle nicely in the 
air?” he inquired. Mr. C——, in the first in- 
stance, reproved him for his ill-timed jokes 
on so melancholy a subject. ‘This only made 
him worse. At length, worked up toa tem- 
porary excitement, my acquaintance left the 
other quite hastily, telling him, as he quitted 
the house in which they had met, that he had 
better take care lest he himself should share 
the same fate as the two unfortunate men, be- 
fore he quitted the world. Mr. C—— soon 
after went to the country, and did not return 
to town for four months. On his arrival, he 
heard that an execution was to take place 
the following morning, but without being 
aware who the party was. He resolved on 
being present. He wasso. About an hour 
before the execution, he went into the cell of 
the prisoner, accompanied by several other per- 
sons, At first he didnot recognise the prison- 
er ; but hehad notbeen inthe apartment many 
seconds, when the prisoner advanced to him, 
and addressing him by.his name, begged to be 
allowed to speak privately to him. The go- 
vernor of the place acceded to the prison- 
er’s request; but begged him to be as quick as 
possible, as he has now so short a period to 
live. “Mr. C——,” said he, ** do yourecollect 
when you and [ met in the Red Lion, a few 
months ago?” Mr. C—— answered in the 
affirmative. ** And the nature of our conver- 
sation?” Mr. C——said he did. “Well then, 
that evening I purchased of a’ Jew, and utter- 
ed the flash five-pound note for the utterance 
of which I am now about to lose my life. I 
have been most earnestly desiring to see you 
to express my deep regret for the improper 
language I made use of regarding the two 
men who were then executed. I am now 
about to suffer for the very same offence.” 

Ot late, as I shall afterwards have occasion | 
to state more particularly, there has not been 
any great sacrifice of life at the Old Bailey.— 
It was far different formerly. From the 
middle of the last century downwards to a 
few years since, the annals of our London 
criminal jurisprudence present ‘us with one 
continued stream ofhuman blood. The exe- 


cutions have often in the course of that peri- 
od been between fifty and sixty per annum. 
The Bank of England alone could boast—for 
there are parties connected with that estab- 
lishment who used to talk of the thing as if it 
had been a matter for boasting—the Bank 
could boast, year after year, of sacrificirig its 
thirty or forty victims to the forgery of its 
notes. I know of nothing more painful in 
British history,—or which ought to maké us 
more ashamed of our country,—for the sixty 
or seventy years preceding the recent ame- 
lioration of the criminal code,—than the fact 
of so many of our fellow-men being offered 
up to the Juggernaut of a sanguinary statute 
book. Laws ‘are generally supposed to be 
made for the protection of human life: for a 
course of years it seemed as if our laws had 
been made for its extinction. The destruc- 
tion of life in this country, and in the metropo- 
lis especially, was truly frightful. The most 
trifling offences were punished with death_— 
Even in cases where, morally, there was no 
guilt at all,and where, even legally, every cir- 
cumstance attendant on the commission of 
the offence was in favour of the prisoner,— 
even in these cases nothing would satisfy the | 
Draconian spirit of our criminal. jurispru- 
dence, but the life of the party. Who can 
look back on the execution of Dr. Dodd, 

coupled with a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under “which that unfortunate man 

suffered, without feelings of the deepest pain, 
and of shame for a country that could have 
tolerated such things? Dr. Dodd merely 
forged the name of a nobleman with whom 
he was on terms of the closest intimacy, for 
a small sum to meet scme pressing demand; 
and even this was done, not with the view of 
defrauding any one, but under the most as- 
sured conviction, that by the time the bill had 
become due, he would be able to meet it, and 
consequently no one ever know anything 
about it. Yet for this offence our sanguinary 
laws were inexorable in demanding the life 
of the unfortunate divine. Some time after 
came the execution of a poor woman, whose 

melancholy story is so touchingly related in a 

speech for the modification of our then cri- 

minal jurisprudence, by the late Sir William 

Meredith. She had gone into a draper’s shop 

and had taken up, if I remember rightly, a 

small piece of flannel, worth eighteen pence, 

which she intended to pawn for as much as 

would purchase a fourpenny loaf of bread to 

save herselfand her infant at the breast, from 

starvation. What made the case of this poor 


young and beautiful, was an entire stranger 
to crime, and had been in comfortable circum- 
stances, but had been reduced to utter desti- 
tution from the circumstances of her husband 
having been seized by a press-gang, and put 
on board a man-of-war. Without entering 
into details, I may; mention that the judges 
of that period seemed to have such a pen- 
chant, as the French say, for human blood, 
that various cases of executions for stealing 
two or three penny tarts from a confection- 
er’s shop, are on record, Not even youth 
was any protection against the Draconian 
spirit ‘of the laws and those entrusted with 
the administration of them. For the most 
trivial ncts of felony, mere boys were then 
doomed to suffer on the scaffold. What 
must have been the constitution of the minds 
of those judges who could sanction execu- 
tions for such offences, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. The very thought, one would sup- 
pose, that such things should be, must have 
made every one shudder in whose breast 
there was lett one trace of humanity. And 
yet the judges of a former time could, so far 
as we are aware, be parties to such transac- 
tions day after day, and year after year, with- 
out one single compunctious visiting. 

But a better day has dawned onus. The 
rigour of our criminal code has been greatly 


relaxed, 
It-is a most gratifying circumstance that 


there have been so few executions in London 
of late years, compared with the number at 
previous periods. With the single exception 
of one unfortunate man who suffered in March 
last, there has been no execution in London 
for four years past. This happy diminution 
in the number of executions is principally 
owing to the récent alteration in the criminal 
code, which abolishes capital punishments in 
the case of so many offences to which they 
were formerly annexed. The result of the 
‘experiment made by the legislature as to the 
efficiency of secondary punishments to re- 
press crime—for 1 believe the legislature only 
-viewed the matter as an experiment—has 
been'a complete confirmation of the views of 
those philanthropic individuals who, for some 
years previously, had laboured ‘with a zeal 
and assiduity which exceed all praise, to soft- 
en the rigours of our criminal code. d have 
here especially in my eye, the “Society for 


ishments.” Circumstances have made me 
better acquainted with the labours of this So- 
ciety than the public generally can be, and I 
should not be doing justice to my own feel- 
ings, did I not take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my conviction, that the annals of 
benevolence ‘afford but few parallels to the 
purity of motive in which that Society had its 
origin, and to'the untiring perseverance with 
which, for a series of years, it laboured to 
promote its humane objects, It has always 
sought to shun rather than to court the public 
gaze. Ifever a Society did good by stealth, 
it is the Society in question. It has pursued 
the quiet and even tenor of its way, amidst 
circumstances of a most discouraging nature | 
—so discouraging, indeed, that nothing but 
the consciousness of being engaged in a most 
righteous cause, could have supported it un- 
der them. The great truth which this Society 
has laboured so earnestly to impress on the 
legislature and the country, is, that putting 
out of view the injustice and inhumanity of 
sanguinary punishments, a lenient criminal 
code is much better adapted to repress or di- 
minish crime. The result has most conclu- 
sively proved the truth of the position. There 
has been a very great diminution in the num- 
ber of those offences which, previous to the 
last few years, were punished with death, 
since the alteration referred to came into 
operation. I intended to have gone into de- 
tails on this subject; but that would occupy 
too much space. It is, besides, unnecessary, 
as the parliamentary returns in which the 
fact is established, are already before the 
country. I may be told that this diminution 
in the number of offences, formerly capital, 
but now no longer so, is to be ascribed to a 
decrease of crime consequent on the improved 
circumstances of the country, and that it is 
not the result of the greater efficiency of se- 
condary punishments. There is one very 
short but very conclusive answer to this: 
there has been in the very same period an in- 
crease in all the minor offences, in other 
words, to those to which the extreme penalty, | 
of the law was not before annexed. But, 
therefore, for the superior efficacy of milder 
punishments, why should there not have been 
a corresponding increase in the offences 
which were formerly capital? 

But the position that a lenient system of | 


criminal jurisprudence is, more efficacious 
than a sanguinary one, is as much in accord- 
ance with philosc 
The injured party, under our previous Dra- 
woman the more affecting was, that she was | Conian code, rather, in many cases, passively 
submitted to the injury than prosecute the of- 
fender, when they knew that his death would 
be the result of a conviction. And.juries, on. 
the same just and humane principle, hesitated 
to convict,even where the evidence was quite 
conclusive. The consequence was, that the 
offender often escaped altogether. 
criminals, under the former system, specu- 
lated on the chances of escaping punishment, 
even should they be detected in the commis- 
sion of the offence. 
holding out a strong temptation to crime. 
Now, however, that the punishment is more 


y as it is with experience. 


Hence 


This, of course, was 


proportioned to the crime, the injured party 
have no scruples in prosecuting, and juries 


unhesitatingly convict where the evidence is 


clear. Criminals, therefore, now know that 
they have no chance of escape in so far as 
the prosecutor or the jury are concerned ; 
they know that their punishment is certain; 
and the certainty, not the severi‘y of punish-_ 
ment, has always been found to be the great 
preventive of crime. The history of all other 
countries, as well as our own, in which the 
effect of sanguinary and lenient punishments ~ 
has been severally tried, concurs in proving 
that the latter is most calculated to repress 
crime. 

The great argument urged by the advo- ~ 
cates of capital punishments in favour of the 
enforcement of the extreme penalty, has al- 
ways been the necessity of an example. The 
facts already stated, have abundantly proved .... 
that executions have never operated in the 
way of salrtary example; and a moment’s 
reflexion might have served to convince any — 
one that they never could. The foot of the 
gallows is not the place to learn one’s duty, _ 
either to the Deity or to society. The spec- 
tacle of an execution necessarily tends to — 
harden or brutalise the mind, Allexperience _ 
shows, that the more a man becomes fami- _ 
liarised with death, under any form, the less 
he thinks of it. In the case of executions for ___ 
secondary offences, the mind of the spectator 
was always withdrawn from the offence itself, _. 
to indulge in sympathy with the offender,—__. 
he being regarded asa victim to asanguinary 
system of criminal jurisprudence. Even 
when the executions are for murder, those _ 
executions do not operate by way of exam. _ , 
‘ple. It is too notorious to be denied, that the 
utmost levity is manifested by many of the 
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spectators. Numbers of them, indeed, attend ~ 
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those painful spectacles with no other view 
than ‘that ‘of picking: pockets, or otherwise 
practising their light-fingered profession. 

The scenes which were sometimes exhibit-, 
et! at the Old Bailey when our criminal code 
existed in all its unmitigated rigour, were of 
the most shocking nature. On one occasion, 
about twenty years since, no. fewer than 
twenty-one human beings were executed 
there on one morning, and all for secondary 
offences. Let any one only fancy that he 
sees all those unfortunate persons suspended 


for an hour in the air, in the midst of one of 


our ‘most crowded thoroughfares, and he will 
be able to form some idea of what must have 
been the shock which every humane mind 
must have received, - who accidentally, or 
otherwise, was fated to witness so barbarous 

a spectacle. It consists with my own private 
knowledge, that in some cases strangers 
coming from the country, who knew nothing 
of there being executions at the particular 
time, have had their feelings so shocked by 
suddenly witnessing such sights, as never af- 
terwards entirely to recover from the effects 
ofthe scene. To me it appears as clear as 
any moral proposition can be, that revelation, 
justice, humanity, and even social expediency, 


all loudly proclaim, that no crime but that of 


wilfully taking the life of a fellow-creature, 
ought to be punished with death. Whether 
even the murderer ought to die by the hands 
of the executioner, is a question with many 
of the most excellent and enlightened men in 
the country. They think that the Divine 


Being has never delegated to man the right of 


shedding the blood of a fellow-man ; and that 
solitary imprisonment would answer all the 
ends of justice. On this point I will express 
no opinion of my own, not being quite de- 
‘cided either way. It is one, however, which 
is deserving the most serious attention of the 
legislature and the country. 

I cannot close my chapter on Newgate, 
without a word or two respecting two of the 
leading individuals connected with it. I al- 
lude to the Rev. Dr. Cotton, the Ordinary, 
and Mr. Baker. Dr. Cotton is a man who is 
deeply imbued with the spirit of that religion 
whose minister he is. There is something 
serious in his very appearance. His counte- 
nance is grave, and his demeanour is of that 
nature which becomes his sacred office. His 
white, long, flowing hair, coupled with his ad- 
vanced years, impart something of an un- 
usually venerable aspect to his appearance. 
He is indefatigable in his attention to the du- 
ties of his office ; and the respect with which 
he invariably inspires all who come in con- 
tact with him, often procures him access to 
criminals who peremptorily refuse to admit 
of the visits of other pious individuals. He 
has, there can be no question, been the means 
of doing much good within the walls of New- 

te. 

Of Mr. Baker I may say the same. His 
Christian philanthropy has been productive of 
great spiritual benefit to the unhappy indi- 
viduals who, since he began to visit Newgate, 
have been sentenced to death. He is a man 
of a kind and benevolent heart, and spares no 
amount of personal exertion where there is 
even the chance of doing good. His manners 
aré conciliatory in no ordinary degree, and 
have often paved the way to the minds of 
culprits, when a sterner or more unbending 
exhibition of conduct, would have failed to 
secure attention. He is respected by all about 
he place, as well as by those of the unfortu- 
nate inmates who have occasion to come in 
contact with him. He has been the instru- 
ment of much spiritual good within the walls 
of Newgate: it is to be hoped he will yet be 
the instrument of a great deal more. He is 
not officially connected with the place; but 
performs all his labours gratuitously from the 
pure desire of doing good.. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PENNY-A-LINERS. 

Precariousness of their employment— Their labour and 
enterprise—Tieir character—Tieir ingenuity in 
finding employment for themse:ves—The feeling they 
entertain towards each other— Various anecdotes re- 
specting them—Immutability of their character and 
phraseology—Concluding observations. 

Every one has heard of a class of persons 


- jn connexion with the London journals, called 


“ Penny.a-Liners ;” but none but those who 
are intimately acquainted with the arrange- 
ments of newspaper offices, know anything 


_ about them. They are altogether a singular 


race ; they are a class, in a great measure, by 
themselves ; they live by the press, and yet 
they do not, strictly speaking, belong to the 
press. They have no regular sum for their 
labours ; sometimes no sum at all. If there 
be what the thimble-riggers at Greenwich 
and other fairs call “the fortune of war” in 
any line of business, it is in theirs. Some- 
times they will fag away without a moment’s 


_| from a column to a column and a half of a 


intermission for seven or eight pom writing 
in that time as much matter as would fill 


morning newspaper, walking, it may be, in 
additon, five or six mile, and. yet not receive 
one penny, notwithstanding all their enterprise 
and exertion. No paper is. bound to use the 
matter, or any part of it, which they furnish; 
for they were not sent by any one connected 
with the press, to the meetings or the coroner’s 
inquests, of whose proceedings their reports 
usually consist, but went of their. own accord. 
In other words, it was all matter of specula- 
tion ; quite a toss up whether they should 
receive the Irishman’s fortune—nothing atall ; 
or whether they should pocket five or six 
pounds by the adventure. The former, must, 
however, say, is the most frequent occurrence. 
I have no idea that we shall ever have a trea- 
tise, with illustrative examples, of any value, 
“ On the Caprices of Fortune,” until it is writ- 
ten by a Penny-a-Liner. To-day they have 
not one farthing in their pockets; to-morrow, 
the entire sum due to them by the daily pa- 
pers may be several pounds. When their 
matter is inserted, or, to use their own phra- 
seology, their copy is used, they are paid at 
the rate for every line. The 
price originally was a penny a line; hence 
the origin of their designation. A column of 
a morning paper produces at this rate from 
thirty to forty shillings. It is but seldom, 
however, one of them is so fortunate as to get 
an entire column of matter into. any of the 
papers; but he does now and then get in half 
a column or so, into three or four out of the 
six morning papers; and the joint produce is 
afew pounds. It often happens, that owing 
to the press of parliamentary or other matter 
furnished by the regular reporters, of the 
morning journa!s, or to the absence of any 
peculiar interest in the matter they have pro- 
cured, that some of them will not realise a 
sovereign for weeks in succession. On the 
other hand, they have the good fortune of 
occasionally meeting with “something,” which 
not only enables them to clear off old scores, 
but replenishes their pockets for some time to 
come. A “horrible murder,” such as that of 
Thurtell’s, rejoices the hearts of the Penny-a- 
Liners. They call it a “ windfall.” To work 
they set directly, and every thing connected 
with the mu;dered party and the murderer, 
is hunted out by them with an alacrity which 
exceeds all belief. If no romantic materials 
exist, they call in the aid of their inventive. 
faculties. They consider anything bearing 
on the romantic or horrible as a sort of mine, 
which they work with most exemplary indus- 
try. The produce, as I have already hinted, 
issometimes considerable. One of them made, 
from first to last, nearly 702 out of Thurtell’s 
murder. In 1833, another reaped an abun- 
dant harvest. The “subject,” as they some- 
times call it, was an inquest on the body ofa 
man in Shadwell, who had been suspected to 
have been murdered by a policeman. One 
person chanced to have a monopoly of it, and 
the inquest lasted five days; and as each of 
the morning papers had from a column and 
a half to two columns of the proceedings daily, 
it brought him about 507. 

But the Penny-a-Liners do not confine their 
exertions within the limits of the metropolis: 
in the true spirit of speculation, if matters are 
dull in town, they will go when they hear of 
anything important, two or three hundred 
miles into the country. In many instances 
these adventures prove entire failures; owing 
either to the thing not turning out as they ex- 
pected, or to the editors of the morning pa- 
pers sending down their own reporters to re- 
port the proceedings. The hardship, in such 
cases, is particulariy great: they have en- 
dured much anxiety of mind, encountered 
much bodily fatigue, and incurred the ex- 
pense of several pounds, which they had 
most probably raised with great difficulty, all 
to no purpo-e. Sometimes, however, a good 
hit is made in this way: the best one of late, 
was the reporting the proceedings of an in- 
quest on the bodies of some men who had 
been shipwrecked on the northern coast, and 
where, it was suspected, some of the more in- 
fluential of the parties in the neighbourhood 
had taken from the persons of the drowned 
men, considerable property. The proceeds 
to the young man who went down on the oc- 
casion, could not have been less than from 
401. to 501. 

I have alluded to the way in which the 
Penny-a-Liners work “mines” of this kind, 
The quantity of words they use is amazing. 
Dean Swift once remarked, that a surgeon 
would take half an hour to tell you that a pa- 
tient had broken his leg, whereas the unfor- 
tunate man himself would acquaint you with 
the fact in five words—*I have broken my 
leg.” It is the same with the Penny-a-Liners. 
They will spin out to the extent of half a col- 
umn, what might be given with the greatest 


tural ; the solution. of the thing is to be found 
in the fact, that they are paid by the quantity. 
If they have oceasion to mention that a depu- 
tation waited for any particular purpose on 
Mr. Spring Rice, they will say, “ waited on 
the Right, Honourable Thomas Spring Rice, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his own 
office; in Downing Street, Whitehall.” They 
are fond of expletives... If they have occasion 
to say that the tendency of any measure is to 
produce tranquillity, they will say, “ peace, 
concord, harmony, and tranquillity.” A few 
months since, one of them, in stating the fact 
‘that one of the doors of Newgate was opened 
to admit some persons who were on a visit to 
it, expressed himself as follows—* The door 
was unlocked, unbarred, unbolted, and 
opened.” But not only do the Penny-a-Liners 
spin out any report or piece of information 
they are fortunate enough to procure, but they 
will sometimes write a good part of a news- 
paper column, to tell their readers that they 
have nothing to communicate. They thus 
improve on the American editor, who pub- 
lished a second edition to inform the public 
that he had no additional intelligence to give. 
A few months since, a Penny-a-Liner wrote 
a full quarter of a column to say that the sub- 
ject of peerage reform was not brought for- 
ward at a particular meeting of the Maryle- 
bone vestry. This reminds me of the author 
who wrote forty pages of a preface to his 
book for the purpose of proving that no pre- 
face was necessary. 

A more unenviable mode of life than that 
of the Penny-a-Liners does not exist. De- 
pendent entirely on their own resources, their 
minds are constantly racked with anxiety, to 
find out when or where anything is to be 
done. They know not a moment’s repose. 
Every new day brings with it its own anx- 
ieties. They are wonderfully quick at scent- 
ing out intelligence of any important meeting 
about to be held, or any other matter which 
they suppose likely to produce a penny. Fal- 
staff knew royalty by instinct ; and they seem 
to find out “subjects” by the same quality. 
Things that nobody else ever heard a word 
about, are so well and generally known to 
them, that out of the eighteen or twenty which 
compose their number, there will be a muster 
of nine or ten. Often, indeed, do their num- 
bers exceed that of the persons taking part in 
the proceedings they report. Ata meeting 
held two years ago in the vestry-room of St. 
Clement Danes, relative to some parish mat- 
ters, the number of parishioners present was 
seven ; the number of Penny-a-Liners nine! 

It is impossible to say how much they av- 
erage per month; but their vocation is cer- 
tainly not a lucrative one. I have no idea 
that taking one month with another, the ma- 
jority of them earn more than six pounds, or 
thirty shillings per week. 

If an Irishman of the lower orders be asked 
what country he comes from, he adds, after 
telling you it is from “ould Ireland,” “and 
sure there are good and bad of all countries.” 
The observation applies with special force to 
the Penny-a-Liners. If ever the extremes of 
good and bad met in any class of men, it is in 
them. Iam sorry to say, however, that the 
bad preponderates in number over the good. 
Some of them are great drinkers. One poor 
fellow died last year who was known, for 
some years past, to have been drunk for 
weeks in succession. Tom Paine is said to 
have been drunk six weeks before his death. 
The Penny-a-Liner to whom I refer, has re- 
peatedly been drunk for a longer period than 
that. His favourite drink was porter, with 
an occasional glass of gin by way of paren- 
thesis. Some time before his death, he drank 
at one sitting of several hours, in a public 
house in Fleet-street, the astonishing quantity 
of twenty-two pints of porter! The statement 
may appear incredible: it did so to myself 
when I first heard it; but my curiosity having 
led me to make inquiries into the thing, I may 
mention that its truth is placed beyond all 
doubt. There are some very excellent young 
men amongst them, whom one canifét but re- 
gret to see so unfortunately circumstanced ; 
but the majority are destitute of all honoura- 
bleprinciple, and of very exceptionabie habits. 
They never hesitate for a moment at palming 
on the sub-editors of the morning papers—for 
it is the province of the sub-editors to accept 
or reject their matter—the purest inventions 
of their own, provided they think it can be 
done without detection. And in order to 
make the most of the thing, two of them will 
sometimes cometo an understanding together, 
that the ane shall send a detailed contradic- 
tion to-morrow of what the other had sent to- 
day. The proceeds, in such a case, are shared 
between the parties. Nay, to such a length 
in deliberate imposition will some of them go, 
that the same person, under a different name, 
and wrjting in a disguised hand, will contra- 
dict to-morrow what he himself has sent to- 


ease in a dozen lines. And it is all quite 


6 


a-|day. The editors of newspapers, of course, 


always take care, when they have detectag 
any fraud of this kind, to exclude any future 
matter which fthe party may send; but the 
latter often evades the effects of the editory’s 
determination, by assuming some new name, 
or by employing some one to send his 

in theits, making some allowance to the 

who proves so accommodating. All the “yo, 
mantic affairs,” “ mysterious circumstances» 
&c. which from time to time appear in the 
London journals, worded in general te 
are specimens of the inventive capabilities o¢ 
the Penny-a-Liners. I knew one who made 
from 200/. to 2507. every year by repeating 
the same series of invented stories in rotation, 
The whole number was turned over every 
three years. 

The Penny-a-Liners sometimes bring them. 
selves into awkward predicaments, by a too 
liberal exercise of their inventive faculties, 
They generally, however, contrive, by having 
recourse to some ingenious expedient or 
other, to make their escape out of it. Some 
years ago, one of the fraternity gave a “ fy) 


and particular’—I cannot say “true”—ae. 

count of an alleged suicide of a gentleman by jm tie edito 
leaping off Waterloo Bridge into the river, jm “5% * 
The writer, of course, said he witnessed jt, jy uered | 
and was ‘surpassingly pathetic and eloquent jm init 
in the expression of his regret that the un. i 2°S!Y | 
fortunate deceased should have “committeq —t 
the rash act.” An elaborate description of a 


the personal appearance of the party was 
given. The body, of course, was not found, 
The account having appeared in two of the 
morning papers, two gentlemen called at the 
office of one of the journals, and expressing 
their apprehensions that from the description 
given of the unhappy man, it was a near re. 
lation of their own who had been missing two 
days—wished to see the writer, to make some 
further inquiries as to the identity of the de. 
ceased. An intimation to this effect was sent 
to the Penny-a-Liner, who, on the first blush 
of the thing, was afraid he had got himself, 
to use his own elegant phraseology, “ intoa 
hobble.” However, a thought afterwards 
struck him which he doubted not would ena- 
ble him to get out of the difficulty with great 


blockhes 
the lette 
the Penn 
ever, 
trouble | 
I shall 


éclat. He accordingly proceeded to the office y* 
where the two gentlemen were anxiously §° “7 
awaiting his arrival. of the : 

“0, we're very sorry to trouble you; but "ace i 
this is a very affecting case,” observed one of fore the 
the gentlemen, in melancholy accents, imme- - gis 
diately upon the Penny-a-Liner presenting ofa “n 
himself. been co 

“It is, indeed,” observed the other, sighing oe tie 


deeply as he spoke. 

“ About the unhappy man who threw him- 
self into the river, I suppose you mean,” said 
the Penny-a-Liner, putting on a face as grave 
as that of an undertaker, and appearing to 
sympathise feelingly with the manifest dis- 
tresses of the gentleman. 

“ Yes, about the unfortunate deceased, ” ob. 
served one of the gentlemen. 

“ Ay, we’re very much afraid he’s a near 
relation of ours, Sir,” remarked the other. 
“Would you do us the favour of giving us 
any further information respecting his per- 
sonal appearance, so that we may be able to 
satisfy our minds as to whether or not he is 
our relative?” he added. 

“ What was the colour of your relative’s 
hair?” inquired the Penny-a-Liner. 

“ Yellow haired,” answered both at once. 

“0, then, the unfortunate deceased was not 
your relative ; for his hair was jet black.” 

A gleam of joy irradiated the countenances 
of the two gentlemen. “I assure you, Sir, 
we are infinitely obliged to you for your 
readiness in complying with our wishes.” 

“Don’t name it,” remarked the inventive 
genius. 

“Exceedingly obliged to you, indeed,” said 
the second gentleman. “ Will you accept of 
a couple of sovereigns for the trouble to which 
we have thus put you?” at the same time de- 
positing two circular pieces of gold in_ his 
hand. 

“ Really, you are very kind, I am extremely 
happy the unfortunate gentleman was not your 
relative,” said the Penny-a-Liner, putting the 
sovereigns into his pocket. He went home, 
and pennedanother “ invention” that evening, 
respecting tae alleged suicide of “ an interest- 
ing.and elegantly dressed female”—all the fe- 
males of Penny-a-Liners are “interesting and 
elegantly dressed”—by throwing herself into 
the Regent’s canal. 

Another ingenious expedient for getting out 
of “a scrape,” as the Penny-a-Liners some: 
times call'such things, was lately resorted to by 
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one of the brotherhood. He had fabricateda Pri 
very elaborate account of some supposed “ me- But 
lancholy accident,” the scene of which he such ti 
fixed at a particular place in the suburbs of detect 
town. On the day after the paragraph,redo- fo 
lent with expressions of deep regret at having “1 
to communicate the painful intelligence, &c., fJwas da 


appeared a letter, with the writer’s name at- 
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,ched to it, sent to the editor of the journal 
yy which the account was published, denying | 

any such circumstance had occured. 
qhe editor sent for the Penny-a-Liner to take 
jim to task for the unfounded statement. 
on his way to the “ Morning -———” of- 
fee, the latter called ona friend and said he 
yas afraid he would be found out this time, 
siding that he did not know what he could say 
yhen the journalist should show him the letter 
jenying the truth of the paragraph. 

«Och, faith, and it’s myself will be after 
tiling you what to say,” observed his friend, 
gho was a ‘ Paddy from Cork.’ 

« What doyou think I should say?” inquired 
ihe other, eagerly. 

“Why, tell him to be sure, wheneyer he 
shows you the letther, that it’s written by a 
particular friend of your own, who knew the 
paragraph was yours, for the purpose of having 
alittle fun ;* and that the writer knows quite 
well that the whole thing is intirely thrue.” 

The idea struck the Penny-a-Liner as excel- 
jent; and he determined to act on the hint. 
He proceeded forthwith to the sanctorum of 
the editor. 

« So, Sir,” said the journalist, sternly, as he 
entered the apartment-—“So, Sir, you have 
been injuring the Morning —-—-———, and 
gossly deceiving the public. Look at that, 
Sir,’ —tossing the letter down on the table 
before him. 

The Penny-a-Liner took up the letter, and 
opening it, first looked at the signature, and 
thenat the date. “ Why, Mr. P.—” affecting to 
enjoy the alleged joke—“ why, Mr. P., this let- 
tris written by my own particular friend 
Tom Smith, of Mile-end Road. I told him I 
had written the paragraph, and he has only 
done this for a bit ofa lark.” 

“0, if that’s all,” observed the editor, ina 
subdued tone, “ if that’s all, the fire is the best 
place in which to insert the letter which the 
blockhead wished to publish.” Mr. P. thrust 
the letter into the fire that instant, and he and 
the Penny-a-Linér parted on better terms than 
ever, Mr. P. apologising for the unnecessary 
trouble he had given the paragraph-monger. 

Ishall only mention one other instance of 
the trouble into which Penny-a-Liners often 
get themselves by their fabricated accounts 
of the “ horrible,” and of the ingenuity they 
evince in getting out again. Sometime be- 
fore the death of Mr. Perry, the then proprie- 
tor of the Morning Chronicle, a long account 
ofa “most horrible murder,” said to have 
been committed in an open space called the 
R——— at Brompton, was sent to him. Never 
for one moment suspecting its accuracy, he 
inserted it in the paper of the following day. 
Intwo days afterwards a letter was forwarded 
to him, signed by about thirty of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
denying that any such circumstance had oc- 
curred, and severely lecturing the journalist 
ior giving publicity to false reports of so se- 
rious a nature. As one ofthe evils which had 
arisen from the publication of the paragraph, 
itwas stated that servants were afraid to go 
out about the neighbourhood after dark, and 
that the children of the inhabitants in the vi- 
tinity were nearly frightened out of their wits 
atthe alleged murder. Mr. Perry, in the first 
instance, published the letter contradicting 
the pretended murder, and then sent for the 
Penny-a-Liner. The rascal stoutly insisted 
that the whole narrative was true to the letter, 
and expressed his firm assurance that the 
journalist would immediately receive a coun- 
ter-statement from some of the inhabitants of 
Brompton, eonfirming all that he had stated. 
“Well, Sir, if1 do, you shall be absolved from 
all blame,” said the journalist, in gruff tones: 
“but if not,” he immediately added,—* but if, 
hot, remember, Sir, that you shall never write 
another line for the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ ” 
The journalist and the Penny-a-Liner then 
farted, That very evening Mr. Perry re- 
ceived a letter signed “ Veritas,” with the two- 
Penny post-mark of Brompton en it, in which 
the writer assured the Editor of the ‘Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ that every word ofthe account 
ofthe “horrible murder at Brompton” was 
ttrictly true, and that the object of the parties 
who sent the contradiction of it was, by dwel- 
ling on the fears of servants to go out in the 
Neighbourhood of the place at night, to get a 
Police established in the neighbourhood. The 
Penny-a-Liner wrote the letter himself, and 
to prevent suspicion had gone out and put it 
Into the Brompton two-penny post-office with 
his own hand. Mr. P,— was perfectly satis- 
fied ; he thought the Penny-a-Liner was an 
injured man, and was happy that he had not 
thoughtlessly made him a victim to the faith- 
ful performance of his duty. 

But though the Penny-a-Liners, in playing 
such trieks as I have mentioned, often escape 
detection for years, they are usually found out 


* The signature was ‘Thomas Smith, and the lester 
Jated Exeter-place, Mile-end Road, 


at last. Some yearsago; the ciréumstance® 
under which the impositions of one of the 
fraternity were brought to light, were amus- 
ing in no ordinary degree. Joseph ‘Thomp- 
son, who dealt in invented paragraphs touch- 
ing inquests, horrible ‘murders, and so forth, 
on a much more extensive scale than any of 
his Penny-a-Line contemporaries, chanced 
one day to “get up” a very affecting coro- 
ner’s inquest. The inquest was represented 
as having been held at’ the “Cat and Bag”* 
public house, Islington, and the jury, as all 
juries at coroner’s inquests are, were “ highly 
respectable.” With the view of making the 
case more attractive, the Penny-a-Liner de- 
termined on giving the paragraph a touch of 
the romantic. His story—a story in a double 
sense—was to the effect, that the unfortunate 
deceased was a young woman of great per- 
sonal attractions, and dressed in the extreme 
of fashion—that her body had been found on 
the previous morning in the Regent’s Canal— 
that she had been walking on the banks of 
the canal the night before, with a young gen- 
tleman, supposed to be her lover, and that 
two love letters, without a name attached to 
them, were found in her bosom. These. pre- 


which the Peeny-a-Liners patronise, and they 
were worked up in most elaborate and high- 
flown language. Of course, the inquest ex- 
cited the deepest interest in the neighbour- 
hood. Even the coroner himself—a very 
unusual thing—seemed deeply affected while 
the examination into the probable way in 
which the unfortunate deceased came by her 
death, was going on. The verdict of the 
jury was the very sapient one of—* Found 
drowned.” The inventor of the story, who 
used to go by the name of Mungo among the 
brotherhood of Penny-a-Liners, having fin- 
ished the thing, went with his.“ copy”—a tech- 
nical term among this class, of persons—to 
the office of a Sunday paper, now boasting a 
very large circulation. It chanced, that while 
the paragraph was lying on the editor’s desk, 
and while he himself was temporarily absent 
from his room, another Penny-a-Liner, a 
native of the Emerald Isle, called Tim O’Cal- 
laghan, dropped in with an account of some 
horrible accident which had really happened. 
Seeing the open copy before him, and being 
attracted by the title, three times underlined 
by large scores, of “Melancholy Case,” his 
curiosity got the better of his good manners, 
and he began to read the paragraph. Once 
begun, there was no ending—not at any rate, 
for a Penny-a-Liner—till he got to the close 
of the paragraph. He accordingly read till 
he got to the verdict of the jury, and having 
a good memory all the pretended facts of the 
case were distinctly impressed on his mind. 
As he quitted the office, a thought struck him. 
«“ Thunder and turf!” said he to himself, ** why 
should this spalpeen of a Penny-a-Line repor- 
ther have all the benefit of this maalancholy 
caase to himself!” Pat hurried to the near- 
est public-house and drew out an account of 
the same case, strictly adhering to the sup- 
posed facts, and sent it to the only other Sun- 
day paper which he thought likely to use it 
on the following day,—this being on a Satur- 
day. Pai’s paragraph duly appeared, to the 
ineffable amazement of Mungo. As the thing 
never had an existence, other than in hisown 
imagination, he knew on a little reflection, 
that there must, as he himself said, be some 
foul play ; and the conclusion to which he 
came was, that some subordinate in the office 
to which he sent his manuscript, had picked 
out the facts, dressed up the thing in his own 
style, and sent the paragraph to the office of 
the other newspaper with the view of getting 
a few ,shillings to himself. “I’m blowed 
though,” ejaculated he to himself, “if the ras. 
cal gets the money,” and in order to prevent 
his fingering a sixpence of the produce, Mun- 
go made a point of being at the office on its 
opening on Monday morning. He claimed 
the amount due for the paragraph. 

“ Why, the man’s mad,” said the clerk. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mungo. 

“Then you're a rogue,” observed the clerk. 

“How do you mean?” asked Mungo, 

“ Why, when you could go and ask, or ex- 
pect me to pay money for, what does not be- 
long to you.” 

‘It’s my inquest,” remarked Mungo. 

“That’s a downright invention, I must be 
plain to tell you,” said the other. 

Mungo’s face slightly coloured at the word 
“invention,” supposing, in the first instance, 
that the clerk applied it to the paragraph, and 
that his tricks in the inventive way had been 
found out. 

* What's an invention ?” asked Mungo. 


“Why, your saying that the inquest is 
your’s. It’s Tim O’Callaghan’s.” 


*Itcan hardly he necessary to say there was no 


such public house, 
7 


tended facts were spun out to the great length 


that——” 

‘Here Mungo was interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of Tim O’Callaghan. 

“ You are just come in time,” said the clerk, 
addressing himself to Tim as he entered the 
office. 

“ What’s the matther?” said Tim hastily, 
and in a strong Connaught brogue. . 

“Why this person,” pointing to Mungo, 
“ says that your account of the inquest at the 
‘Cat and Bag’ on Saturday, is his.” 

“ O bad luck to the -! How could he 
be after saying such a thing?” | 
’ «J insist on it, that the matter of it is mine,” 

“Och,” observed Tim, “you may insist on 
what you plase, but where’s the mother’s son 
will belave you? It’s inmy hand-writing: is 
it not, Mr. Jones?” addresssing himself to the 
clerk. 

“ It is, certainly,” answered the latter. 

“ And sure isn’t that the best proof that the 
inquest’s mine,” said Paddy, eagerly. “Come, 
tip ‘me the money, Mr. Jones, if it’s conva- 
nient,” 

“T say the inquest’s mine,” said Mungo, in 
a very angry tone. ' 

“ Never mind him, Mr. Jones,” said Tim, 
“he does not belave the thing himself” . 

“You were not at the inquest at all,” said 
Mungo, addressing himself to Pat. 

“ And that same’s a thundering untruth,” 
answered Tim. 

“In what part of the room did you stand 
then?” inquired Mungo. 

“And sure I’m not obligated to tell you 
that,” said Pat, assuming a look of infinite 
surprise at such a question being put to him. 

“ Ah, because you can’t tell,” remarked the 
other. “ You were not there at all.” 

“But I was though, as sure as 1 hope 
to 

“ You may tell him at once,” said the clerk, 
“ where you stood, if that be any satisfaction 
to him.” 

“ Well, then,” said Tim, “I stood 
behind the beadle.” 

“ What sort of a man was he?” inquired 
Mungo. 

“ What sort of a man was he? Why,!’ 
tell you what sort of aman he was,” answer- 
ed Tim, after a moment’s hesitation, “sure, 
he was a very little thick sort of man.” 

“O, that proves at once you were not there; 
for he was a very tall thin person.” 

“ Faith, and perhaps it’s myself am mistak- 
ing the beadle for some other person. I’m 
sure there was a little stout man in the room. 
But as for the matter of that it, does not sig- 
nify at all at ajl: I was there, and wrote the 
paragraph.” 

“ You're a: confounded | shouted 
Mungo, unable, any longer to restrain his in- 
dignation at the cool effrontery of Tim, 
“ You're a confounded ]——, for no such in- 
quest was ever held. The whole was my own 
pure invention.” 

“ What a couple of consummate rogues you 
are!” said the clerk. “The one fabricates 
and the other steals the paragraph. None of 
you shall ever finger a farthing of the money, 
and a single line of your copy shall never 
from this day be used by our paper.” 

Another way in which Penny-a-Liners dis- 
play their ingenuity is, to use a common pro- 
verb. in “ making mountains out of mole hills.” 
Meetings, or circumstances which possess no 
earthly importance whatever except to the 
parties immediately interested, are worked 
up in such a manner as to have all the 
appearance of matters of the deepest im- 
portance. I could give a variety of amusing 
instances of this kind. Let one suffice. A 
year or two ago, a person of whom nobody 
knew anything, but whose wardrobe was 
“all tattered and torn,” like that of the hero 
in the nursery story who “kissed the maiden 
all forlorn”—took it into his head, for some 
reason or other, to call a meeting in one of 
the newspapers, to take steps to establish a 
joint-stock company—capital 150,000/.—for 
carrying into effect some great public im- 
provement. Nobody, however, but the ad- 
vertis@#’s own brother, a needy adventurer; 
an acquaintance, and three or four Penny-a- 
Liners, responded to his call. The adventu- 
rer himself took: the chair without the for- 
mality of being voted into it. He stated the 
purposes for which “the meeting” had assem- 
bled, and expatiated on the great public ad- 
vantage of which his project would be pro- 
ductive when carried into effect. The Penny- 
a-Liners were all as busy at work as if the 
destinies of the world had hung on the words 
which dropped ftom the chairman’s lips, 
Having exhausted his eloquence he resumed 
his seat. The brother then rose and proposed 
the first resolution. He spoke in support of 
it at somelength. Theacquaintance seconded 
it with “‘ great pleasure.” After the latter had 


directly 


had his “say,” the resolution was‘ put. Need 


“] maintnin itis mine. {’m ready to prov® |I say what wasits fate! 
imously. The same process was gone through 
with the. remaining resolutions. he chaif- 
man then got upan explanationto the Penny- 
a-Liners, as. to the causes of the thin atten- 
dance, and begged them not:‘to anything 
about the numbers present~a thon unneces- 
sary request by the way, their own interest 
being to make the most of it. » ‘The: question ° 
of adjournment to that day week was then 
put and agreed'to.. In the papers of the fol- — 
lowing morning a flaming account of the pro- 
ceedings appeared. ‘The hour for the adjourn- 
ed meeting taking place, arrived in duecourse. 
The “meeting” was held, consisting of exactly 
the same parties, with the addition of a person, 
whom the chairman called his friend. Proceed- 
ings substantially the same again took place. 
The Penny-a-Liners were at theit post; the 
meeting was again adjourned to that day-week; 
and the papers of the following morning dgain 
contained an account of the proceedings. 
“This day week,” once more arrived; the 
Penny-a-Liners were “punctual as lovers to 
the moment sworn,” but behold the door was 
shut; neither the chairman, nor the other 
orators, nor 


It was.earried unan-' 


) anybody else, made their appear- 

In some cases where there is a starcity of 
meetings ready made to their hands, the 
Penny-a-Liners club their wits together to 
get one or two up forthemselves. A very re- 
markable instance of this occurred about four- 


j teen or fifteen months ago. The case is par- 


ticularly deserving of mention, because of the 
circumstances connected with it. They man- 
aged—there were three of them engaged in 
the affair—to get some hand-bills printed, and 
to procure from an eminent auctioneer the 


use of one of his rooms for the meeting. The 


object was to raise a subscription for the 


wife and two children of a deceased actor of 


some celebrity. Copies of the hand-bill were 


sent to several of the most distinguished no. 


bility ; and the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess 
of St. Albans, and some others, severally sent 
donations, one of them amounting to twenty 
pounds, and another to five pounds. It was 
expected that the thing would have “ taken,” 
and I confess I am surprised, under all the 
circumstances, that it did not. I certainly 


thought there would at least have been a 
strong muster of theatrical people, as the sit-° 
uation of the widow and children of the de- 


ceased, might soon be the. situation of many 
of their wives and children. Not so, however; 
not a single actor was: there; and of’all the 
applications which had been made for contri- 
butions, to persons connected with the his- 
trionic art, only one forwarded any donation, 
and that a verysmall sum. Had they known 


the parties by whom and the circumstances — 


under which the affair had been got up, that 
would, undoubtedly, have been an excuse for 
taking no notice of the appéal made to them 
for contributions, or the request made to at- 
tend the meeting; but they knew nothing 
about the matter, and they would have evin- 
ced, I am afraid, the same indifference to the 
claims of the widow and orphans of a late 
fellow-performer, had the facts been other- 
wise. The time appointed for the meeting 
arrived. An application had been previously 
made to the eminent and eloquent chairman 
to whom I have already referr>d, to preside 
on the occasion.. Expecting a full meeting, 
and anticipating, no doubt, much glory from 
his oratorical exhibition on the oceasion, blen- 
ded, I am confident, with sympathy for the 
destitute widow and orphans of the deceased, 
he engaged to take the chair. On going into 
the large room where the meeting was to 


take place, he could scarcely credit the evi- - 


dence of his eyes when he saw only five per- 
sons there, three of whom were those who 
had waited on him to ask him to preside, and 
the remaining two were acquaintances whom 
they had brought withthem. Mr.— looked 
perfectly petrified. The whole affair appear- 


ed to him to be something beyond the limits 


of earthly contingencies; it was a mystery, 


and a very unpleasant mystery, to boot. The 
trio of Penny-a-Liners—it is'but right to add, 
however, that he was not previously aware 
of their manner of earning a livelihood—the 


Penny-a-Liners saw at once the mingled emo- 


tions of surprise and dismay which filled hig 


breast, and they with singular dexterity “ got 


up” some story or other about the badness of _ 


the weather, or inconvenience of the hour, or 
some such thing, to account for the absence of 
persons whom they were certain would have 
attended, and whose hearts they were sure 
were present with them. By one means or 
other they actually got Mr. —— to take the 
chair. -He opened the business of the «“meet- 
ing,” in a speech of some length, in which he 
displayed his wonted volubility, blendid with 
much that was excellent in feeling, and happy 
inexpression. It is true, he did not seem so 
much at home as when describing some gen. 
tleman’s estate which he “has received in. 
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then send them to the Sunday papers. 
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structions to sell;” but that was doubtless in 


a great, measure OWing to the remakrable 
paucity of auditors, -which everybody who 
knows anything of*oratory, knows has a 
most paralysing influence on all public speak- 
ers. Resolutions were moved, seconded, and 
carried, after which the meeting broke up. 
In the newspapers of the following morning a 
flaming account appeared of the proceedings. 
Instead, however, of the Penny-a-Liners giv- 
ing their own names as the movers and se- 
conders of the several resolutions, they had: 
the sagacity to speak of “gentlemen whose 
names they could notlearn” having discharged | 
those duties. In short, the impression on the 
public mind next day, from the way in which 
the report of the proceedings was drawn up, 
must have been that the meeting was one of 
very great importance. The only party for 
whom I felt sorry on the occasion, was the 
wife of the deceased. I can easily imagine 
how her bosom must have heaved with trans- 
ports of delight when she first saw the ac- 
count of what had transpired. Her joys, how- 
ever, were only raised to the highest pitch to 
be dashed again to the ground. Soon would 
she Jearn’that all had been a delusion—a sort 
of dream—which had passed through her 
mind. What became of the subscription 
afterwards, I could never learn, though from 
the highly honourable character of the chair- 
man, every farthing of the sum which‘had 
gone through his hands, with, very likely, a 
donation from himself, was sure to be forth- 
with handed over to the widow, for her own 
and her children’s benefit. 

It were endless to enumerate the stratagems 


"for the most part very ingenious ones—to 


which the Penny-a-Liners, in “dull times,” 
have recourse to furnish themselves with the 
means of earning a few shillings. With the 
exceptions to which I have before referred, 
they are indeed a class of persons who will 
hesitate at nothing, from mere moral consid. 
erations, that they think likely to put a trifle 
in their pockets. 

If one were to judge from the “ copy” they 
send to the newspaper-offices, they must be 
regarded as a race of beings who possess the 
attribute of ubiquity. They bring intelligence 
from the remotest extremities of the metropo- 
lis, of circumstances which occurred, accord.. 
ing to their own showing, at the same moment. 
This, however, is chiefly in those cases in 
which they send their copy to the Sunday 
journals. These last papers only pay for in- 
telligence relating to occurrences which take 
place on the Saturday. In those cases, ac- 
cordingly, in which the accounts of meetings, 
coroner’s inquests, &c. which, were on 
Thursday or Friday, have not been “ used,” 
by the morning papers of Friday or Saturday, 
they dress the affairs up again, and represent 
them as having occurred on Saturday, and 
The 
matter itself may be, and usually is, correctly 
enough given ; but the date of the occurrence 
is changed. This isthe solution of the enig- 
ma, of how one of them manages to give so 
rauch of what he. calls Saturday’s news, 
though all occurring at the same time and at 
the most distant parts of the Metropolis. 

The spirit of opposition to one another, 
existsin.an unusual degree among Penny-a- 
Liners. ‘They are ever devising means to 
overreach and steal a march on each other. 
In their anxiety to leave their individual 
“copy” first at the different offices, they will 
often, one after another, quit a meeting be- 
fore the proceedings are half over, and anti- 
cipate the remainder the best .way they can. 
Some time ago an interesting coroner's in- 
quest was held at Pimlico, and as from the 
nature of the evidence adduced, speculation 
as to the result would have been quite a haz- 
ardous affair, they were obliged to await the 
deliverance of the foreman ‘of the jury. No 
sooner were the words out of his mouth, than 
they all—there were ten present on the occa- 
sion—started off like so many race horses 
through the Park, and down the Strand, to 
the no small astonishment of the lieges, who 
wondered what it could be “all about.” 
There is nothing of greater value to Penny-a- 
Liners than a pair of goodlegs. Ihave heard 
of their having carried the spirit of rivalry to 
such lengths, as that the second who arrived 
at the office, took the copy of his more expe- 
ditious opponent off the sub-editor’s desk, so 
that his own might have a better chance of 
being used. -It is however, but rarely that 
ppportunities of playing such tricks on each 
other, are afforded them. Instead of being 
allowed to enter the editorial apartment at 
all, they are now obliged to put all their 
copy” into a box, through a set 
for the purpose. 

As it would be impossible, by the etl me- 
thod of writing, to furnish copies to the morn- 
ing papers, in a reasonable time, of any re- 


-port of proceedings or occurrences of inter- 


pst, they use certain kind of manifold writ- 


ing apparatus, by means of which they “do” 
six copies at once. The different Journals 
are consequently supplied simultaneously 
with the matter which they furnish. The 
paper employed for the purpose is what is 
called silver paper. The technical term for 
it, in'the newspaper offices, is “flimsy.” 

Moralists dwell on the mutability of all 
things earthly. They forget at the time that 
there is such a class of persons as Penny-a- 
Liners. The rule, that all things under the 
sun are changeable, has fewer exceptions, 
perhaps, than any other that could be named. 
It has, however, some exceptions. Master 
Punch I have always looked on as one ex- 
ception; Penny-a-Liners, as I have just hinted, 
are another. Puneh has been from time im- 
memorial the same uproarious, bad-tempered, 
pugnacious, and mischievous fellow we now 
see him; and he will doubtless continue so 
to the end of the chapter. Time has made no 
alteration on him: his character has under- 
gone no modification with the lapse of ages. 
He isan incorrigible rascal: the schoolmaster 
can.make no impression on him. Intellect, 
and civilisation, and refinement, may march 
as rapidly as they please; he will not stir a 
step with them. Not less proof against the 
mutations of time is the Penny-a-Liner. That 
very venerable personage, “the oldest inhab- 
gant,” knows no difference on him within the 
wide range of his experience. History 
records no alteration or modification in his 
character. What he was centuries ago, he is 
still. He retains all his principal phrases pre- 
cisely in the state he used them generations 
since. If a coroner’s inquest is held over the 
body of some unfortunate suicide, or any 
person who came by a sudden death, it was, 
as before mentioned, before “ a highly respec- 
table jury.” Does any serious accident, no 
matter of what kind, happen, then the an- 
nouncement of the most distressing feature 
in the occurrence is prefaced with a “when 
melancholy to relate.” Is some person’s pre- 
mises unfortunately on fire, the “ devouring 
element” and “dreadful conflagration” are 
sure to have a prominent place in the descrip- 
tive paragraph. If the fire has been a de- 
structive one, and the account consequently 
more lengthened than usual, then you may 
rely on it that these phrases will, as Junius 
says of the figures of Sir William Draper, 
dance through it in all the mazes of meta- 
phorical confusion. Is some unhappy man 
doomed to suffer on the scaffold, the Penny- 
a-Liner is sure to adhere to the time immemo- 
rial usage of the brotherhood, and to wind up 
his account of the epectacle by informing us, 
that “on the signal being given, the drop 
fell,” and that the unhappy party was “launch- 
ed into eternity.” And as the Penny-a-Liner 
is the same now as he was in past ages,’so 
will he continue the same through ages ‘yet 
to came. “ What is Hecuba to me, or I to He- 
cuba?” What are the modifications of society, 
produced by circumstances, to the Penny-a- 
Liner, or he to the modifications of society? 
He is a being by himself. He stands as iso- 
lated from everybody and everything else, as 
if he were the only human being or object in 
the world. Not more immutable are the ever- 
lasting Alps, than is the character of the 
Penny-a.Liner. Down he goes to the latest 
posterity, with all his peculiar habits and 
phrases unmodified and unaltered. He trans- 
mits them to his successors in precisely the 
same state as he himself received them from 
those who went before him. Never was there 
a more faithful guardian of a public trust. 

It may be right to repeat, in conclusion, that 
the remarks I have made in a former part of 
the chapter respecting the morals and literary 
capabilities ofthe Penny-a-Liners do not apply 
universally: they only apply to them as a 
class. There are not only among them men 
of unexceptionable morals, but of great talent 
Many of those who now occupy important 
situations connected with the press, have 
commenced their career as Penny-a-Liners. 
One of the best known Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners was for many years a Penny-a-Liner 
Cobbett, with his usual disposition to call 
names, used always to term this gentleman 
“ Penny-a-Line ——.” There are at present 
several gentlemen of some celebrity ifthe 
literary world, who have been for a consider- 
able portion of their lives, Penny-a-Liners; 
only they do not associate with nor have any 
connexion with the brotherhood generally. 


The arrivals and departures of steamboats at Pitts- 
burgh, from the 10:h tothe 19th inst, inclusive, num- 
bered one hundred and seven, 

At Washington, on Friday evening last, while a 
female was riding in a hack, the carriage was stopped 
and a pistol fired by a youth of fourteen, The ball 
struck the lady on the cartilage of the noge and pass- 
ed completely through. The offender had not been 
es on Saturday. 

‘Westward ho!—»A Chamber of Commerce has 
been organised at Galena, Illinois, Daniel Wann, 
Esq. was elected Prosident of the same, 
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_ Miss Martineau’s New Work.—We conclude. 
the graphic Second Series of the Great Me- 


|tropolis to-day, and. have commenced Miss 


Martineau’s Retrospect of Western 'Travel.— 
This in addition to the merit of being perfect- 
ly new, has also that of being very clever in 
the English acceptation. It differs from her 
view of Society entirely; that work was a 
disquisition upon subjects on which Miss 
Martineau was not competent to discourse; 
the present is her happiest vein, generally, 
though not always correct in sentiment, and 
much more free from blue-stockingism; it 
seems moreover to have been written in a 
kindlier mood than must have operated on 
her first production; she seems in the “ Re- 
trospect,” to have ‘heard better through her 
trumpet, and her eyesight and memory are 
most keen: witness her “First Impressions,” 
her account of West Point, of Niagara, of 
Life in Washington, and on the whole the 
bonhommie of most of her descriptions of 
things as well as of men. Her errors are 
those of opinion on some points of religion, 
and our peculiar institutions; on these topics 
the reader’s own good judgment will suffice 
to guard him from contamination; in a few 
instances we have added notes where the er- 
rors were sufficiently glaring to justify it. 

On the subject of Prisons it will be found 
that Miss Martineau is deeply interested and 
in the main she is well informed and correct, 
particularly in giving a decided preference to 
the mode of solitary confinement adopted in 
Pennsylvania, over that of New York; this 
has been uniformly the opinion of well-inform- 
ed foreigners who have taken pains to inves- 
tigate thoroughly, and the example of our 
State is about to be followed in Europe— 
America thus paying back a portion of the 
debt she owed to the Old World from which 
her main codes of civilization were derived. 

We anticipate that the perusal of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s new work will afford much pleasure 
to our numerous readers. 

The Sub-Treasury Bili has passed the Se- 
nate, with a proviso that the notes of specie 
paying banks shall be received by the officers 
appointed to collect the public dues. This is 
looked upon as likely to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury unlimited power over every 
bank in the union; by collecting the notes of 
any one bank and then demanding specie 
from it, he may atany time carry destruction 
into the ranks of the opposition. Another ab- 
surdity would seem to be, the plan of making 
vaults to lock up bank notes. This scheme 
may possibly operate to relieve a few traders 
temporarily, though we doubt even that; but 
as to its being found practicable as the per- 
manent policy of the country, no one antici- 
pates it. These experiments are ruinous to 
thousands, money now commands one and 
three quarters to two per cent. a month in 
this city! 

Our market is now liberally supplied with 
fresh shad, and for some days wild pidgeons 
in the greatest abundance have been in our 
markets. It is said that three thousand were 
taken in our vicinity at one haul. 


Volume the 14th of Mrs. Sherwood’s Works 
has been published by the Harpers, with an 
engraved portrait of the authoress; the longest 
tale in this volume is “ the Monk of Cimies ;” 
Mrs. Sherwoods works have a decidedly re- 
ligious tone,and may safely be recommended 
to the young. 


Harpers Family Library.—The 83d volume 
just issued, contains “Celestial Scenery ; or, 
the Wonders of the Planerary System Dis- 
played,” by Thomas Dick, L. L. D., an excel- 
lent work. 


Wood Leighton, by Mary Howitt, in 3 vols. 


‘| from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard 


is good for little, and worse than silly and 
stupid will be found another work they have 
issued, entitled “ Diary of the Times of George 
the Fourth.” 


The New Orleans Merchant of the 15th inst. says : 
—“Aduel was fought yesterday afternoon between a 
French gentleman and a merchant of this city, with 
rifles, at thirty paces. ‘I'he merchant, we learn, fell 
at the first fire.’’ 

Navigation has commenced on the Pennsylvania 
Canal. A number of boats have already been cleared 
at Harrisburg, etc. 


A bill passed the Maryland House of Delegates, on 
Wednesday last, by a large majority, for the abolish- 
ment of imprisonment for debt. A bill legalizing the 
Thomsonian system of Medicine was rejected, by a 
vote of 31 to 30. 

The sixth instalment of the French indemnity will 
be paid at the Bank of America, in the city of New 
York, on the second of next month. 


/ 


Making Roads by Steam—The pile-driving img, 
chine on the Syracuse end of the Syracuse and Uticg 
Rail Road, of New. York, propelled by a rotary en. 
gine, during the past fweek drove 635 piles 25 feet. 
deep, and cut them to the plane of the road—avep. 

aging more than feet of 
road per week. 

Specie Coming Back Again—The New You. 
Commereial - Advertiser- says~ that’ packet 
Ontario, which arrived at New York on Sunday ‘ast, 
from London, had on board $20,000 in sove: 
consigned to different individuals. The London 
packets, lately arrived, have brought out the following 
amounts of gold, in’ sovereigns :-—ship Toronto, 
$96,000 ; Ontario, 96,000 ; Westminster, $146,000; 
total amount, $338,000. 

The River Business —The appearance of bugj- 
ness at our wharves, since the recent opening of navi. 
gation, (on the 10th inst.) has been a subject of re. 
mark by almost every one ,who could spare the time 
to visit them; yet, probably, but few have any idea. 
of the amount of business done, We, at least, were 
surprised to learn, from the wharfmaster, that the ar. 
rivals and departures of steamboats alone, from the 
10th to the 19th inclusive, numbered one hundred 
and seven—This morning we counted five boats 
with “steam up,” preparing to depart for ports be- 
low. Gazette. 

Sale of Brussa Mulberry Trees.—About' 6000 
trees of the Brussa species ‘will be sold at Newburgh, 
Orange county New York, on the th day of April 
next, at the nursery of ‘the late David Ruggles, Esq. 
in lots to suit purchasers, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
seed was procured in 1832 in Asia Minor by Mr, 
Chas, Rhind, our then government agent at Constanti- 
nople. The species is considered not inferior to the 
Morus Multicaulis. 

Go Ahead.—A new Steam Cotton Factory is to 
be built by a company at Newburyport, Mass., with 
7000 spindles. Gen. James of Rhode Island, dis 
tinguished for his scientific knowledge of this ma- 
chinery, is to be the Superintendent, 

We understand says the Miners’ Journal, that the 
expense of erecting a Furnace together with the Ma- 
chinery, suitable for making iron with Anthracite 
coal would not exceed three thousand dollars. 

It is stated that the small pox, whose ravages have 
been so great among the Indians, was communicated 
to them from persons on board the steamboat St. 
Peter, which made a voyage in April last up the 
Missouri and its tributaries, for the distance of 3000 


Talleyrand has seen eight reigns, commencing with 
Louis XV. under whom this tough old diplomate first 
saw the light of day. 


It is said that it requires to build a ship of the line, 
the timber which would be furnished by three thous- 
and oaks of ordinary size. These trees would require 
one hundred acres for their growth, and would be one 
hundred years in coming to their maturity ! 

The Louisville Herald says that the steamboat 
Ben. Frankjin arrived at that place on the 19th in 
seven hours ffty-fve minutes from Cincinnati !— 
Distance, 150 miles. 

The number of children in the United Ststes is es- 
timated at four millions—and of this number, it is 
stated that one million are growing up without being 
instructed in reading or writing! Many thousands 
of the signatures of petitions to Congress consist 
merely of the marks of individuals who are unable to 
write their names! Such deplorable ignorance ought 
not to exist in this country. If we wish to transmit 
our republican government to posterity, we must ex- 
tend the opportunities for intellectual and moral in- 
struction. InretiiceNce and Vintvs are the safe- 
guards of our free institutions. 


We learn from Norfolk, that the destination of the 
U. 8. ship Columbia, Com. Read, has been changed. 
She will proceed to the Mediterranean instead of the 
East Indies; the Constitution, Com. Elliot, it is said, 
will return to the United States. 

THE LATE GALE. 

We regret to find that the apprehensions of da- 
mage to vessels on the coast, which were entertained 
in connection with the gale of the 17th inst., have 
already proved but too well founded. The captain 
of the sloop William, which arrived at Norfolk on 
the 23d from Washington, N. C., reports that he 
counted while running along the shore, FIF‘TEEN 
WRECKS on the beach, ten schooners, two sloops, 
and three dismasted vessels, most of which appeared 
to have been but a short time on the beach, and were 
all seen within sixty miles south of Cape Henry. 

Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt in Ohio— 
There is scarcely a doubt but the barbarian relic of 
imprisoning the person for debt will be expunged in 
a short time from every State code in the Union. 
The popular branch of the Ohio Legislature have just 
passed to a third reading, by a heavy vote of 56 to 6, 
the bill for this purpose, 


The National Intelligencer of Monday says— 
« The weather is remarkably mild and pleasant, and 
so it has continued for several days past. Yesterday 
was a lovely day. Our fishermen are preparing theit 
nets and seines, and the wharves and shores of the 
Potomac are already beginning to assume a lively and 
animated appearance.” 

Another galla day for New York harbour.—Sun- 
day, says the New York Star, is as favourite a day 
for sailors to leave as it is for our « rich argosies” to 
arrive in port. The arrivals at this port on Sunday 
last, exclusive of river boats, exceeded seventy sail, of 
which twenty-one are from foreign ports, and the ag~ 
gregate value of their cargoes were from eight to ten 
millions of dollars, 
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